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THE COMMONWEALTH. symmetrical human face, full of strength and 

\ ‘dignity, power and majesty, the face of an 
PUBLISHED BY | ideal monarch or hero, had only to add a few 

JAMES M. STONE. lines to the length of the nose, and the face 

ES ‘becomes that of a god. So the great ‘painters, 

‘in the revival of art in Europe, when they 

ee ‘have gathered all beauty into the countenan- 
‘ces of holy personages, have made their faces 
‘divine by the idealisation of this single fea- 
ture. Look, for example, at the ‘ Ecce 
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Raphael. I think that if there were any 
doubt whether a Greek statue were intended 
for a deity or a mortal, it could always be 
settled by measuring the nose. There are 
striking proofs of the accuracy of the ancient 
sculptors in their representations of mortals. 


oe Pep ngmie pe! ot ene may be sentby The Hebrews on the slabs from Nineveh 
grey ye relevent might have been copied from photographs 


ar A limited space wiil be devoted to Advertise- 
ments, which will be inserted at reasonable rates. 

a All communications should be addressed to the 
PUBLISHER. . 


taken at the Royal Exchange. The Negroes 
of the Egyptian frescoes are the veritable 
' Sambos of a plantation in Brazil or Alabama. 
~ | And,’ please to observe, in each case the nose 
is the distinguishing feature. It was from 
‘observation, then, that they gave their great 
=== “men great noses; great, I mean, in the true 
elements and signs of greatness. Naturally 
they expanded these when they attempted the 
‘representation of divine attributes. 
How beautiful are the noses on the Egyp- 
‘tian sculptures! You may spend hours in 
studying them on covers of porphyry sarco- 
‘phagi. But if you would have all the majesty 
‘of a nose, look at the Greek Jupiter; or if 
all the masculine beauty, study the Apollo. 
The bust of Homer may be of doubtful au- 
thenticity as a portrait, but what a nose! 
You ask, perhaps, what that signifies if it is 
not a portrait. It shows us, my friend, what 
the observation of the Greek sculptors had 
taught them to consider a suitable nose for a 
Homer; and that is no slight consideration. 
If painters and sculptors were to represent 
‘ heroic and beautiful ideals with mean and 
| grotesque noses, we should think them worthy 
of a lunatic asylum; and in this verdict we 
concede all that Layater has claimed. 
Look again at the busts of Pythagoras and 
Plato. What majesty! what wisdom! and 
what noses! One nose there was in ancient 
Greece, which is, it must be confessed, a hard 
nut for Lavater—the conspicuous pug of Soc- 
rates. But we have the testimony of the 
philosopher himsclf, that his wisdom and vir- 
j tues were ay triumph of constant effort over 
The his natural dispositions. And such a pug as 
Now swore and raved with all his might, i ae aes portrayed pe aes the mug of the philo- 
Ditenek tes ieiaaaamamibis« /s0 yher betoke ns not a little energy, and that 
And plainly ordered him to go it Is exceptional, proving a rule, is shown by 
To a certaia place that’s down below. the fact that everybody is astonished that 
Then rushing came the wagoner’s wife, such a man should have such a nose, _ 
To. save her.cwn and fatenkia dé. If you turn to the left on first entering the 
By robbers was their homestead sacked, British Museum, you pass into a gallery of 
And smoke and blood their pillage tracked. foman port rait busts. Several are of doubt- 
Here stops our tale, When last observed, ful or unknown personages, and a number, I 
The wagoner was still “conserved” \ | am sorry to observe, have lost their noses by 
In mud at bottom of the hill, the accidents of fifteen or twenty centuries ; 
But bent on getting to the mill. but there are the busts and noses entire, and 
And hard by, not a rod from thence, to all appearance faithfully accurate, of 
The negro sat upon the fence, Julius Caesar, Augustus, Nero, Domitian, 
— “Antoninus, Caligula, and a few imperial 


seston ladies. Suppose one were to transpose the 
Miscellaneous, i See 


two noses of Nero and Julius Cawsar. Each 
© 
} 











[From the Evening Post.) 
THE NEGRO ON THE FENCE. 


Harken to what I now rclate, 
And on its moral meditate. 


A wagoner, with grist for mill, 

Was stalled at bottom of a hill. 

A brawney negre passed that way, © 

So stout he might a lion slay. 

“T’ll put my shoulder to the wheels 

If you'll bestir your horse’s heels !”” 

So saidthe African, and made 

As if to render timely aid. . 
“No,” cried the wagoner, “Stand back! 
I’ll take no help from one that’s black ;” 
And, to the negro’s yreat surprise, 
Flourished his whip before his eyes. 

Our “darkey”’ quick “skedaddled” thence, 
And sat upon the wayside fence. 

Then went the wagoner to work, 

And lashed his horses to a jerk ; 

But all his efforts were in vain 

With shout, and oath, and whip and rein. 
The wheels budged not a single inch, 
And tighter grew the wagoner’s pinch. 
Directly there came by a child 

With toiling step and vision wild. 
“Father,”? said she, with hunger dread, 
“We famish for the want of breal.”’ 

Then spake the negro: “If y@u will, 
“Pll help your horses te the mill.” 
wagouer, in grievous plight, 





face would be made monstrous. Nero's is 
monstrous as it is. Ile has been called hand- 
;some, but his nose is that of a demon of 
cruelty and lust. And this notion of a trans- 
' position of noses reminds me that the change 
lof this one feature is all that is necessary for 

Wuen I sav “out of Lavater,” I do not the most effectual disguise. A false nose is 
mean that I have transeribed some pages as delusive as an entire mask. A false eve 
from one of the handsome quarto volumes of must Dy matched: in color with the true one, 
the excellent) Swiss pastor, who was widely or ther® is a disagreeable contrast ; but a 
recognised in his generation as a man of eru- man who has the misfortune to require h false 
dition, philosophy, piety, and humanity. All nese must get one mn harmony with his whole 
this must be awarded to the enthusiastic ad- face, and one which ts therefore a true ex- 
voeate rather than expounder of physiognomy. pression of his character, or the effect will be 
No one can read those elegant fragments, so Ver) unpleasant. No two faces are alike; 
carefully and) profusely illustrated, without no two noses will suit the same face; and 
admiration. [I think no one ean read them nou but a nose of wax will suit two faces. 
without a certain degree of conviction of the ‘* Nose of wax !? A pliable character is one 
truth of their principles. whose nose maf be moulded. to any contour, 

Physiognomy, according to Lavater, is the The more the reader studies” this remark- 
language of nature. There may be apples of able feature of the ** human fiee divine ee 
Sodom—persons and things whose exteriors and a noseless face would have no divinity— 
are utterly deceptive; but the rale of life is. the more will he appreciate its importanee. 
to judge by appearances. Lf you say, with Noses mark the peculiarities of races, and the 
all the emphasis that belongs to an apothegm, gradations of society, The noses of the Aus- 
‘appearances are often deceitful,” TE can only tralians, the Exsquimanux, and the Negroes— 
tell vou that, in this ease, offen means some- broad, flat, and weak—mark their mental 
. ? deeeive and moral characteristics. The striking dif: 
us, As a rule, the strong man does not ap- ferences between the African Negro.and the 
pear weaky nor the weak one strong. Asa North-American Indian are sculptured on 
rule, the man of talent does not look like a their noses. In the mingled races and differ- 
fool, nor rice rersa. Who will say that good ent classes of our own conntry we find the 
men commonly appear to be bad ones 2—and largest variety, and every where, if we but 
if a bad man tries to pass fora good one Me examine, the nose is the index of class as 
makes an effort to change the spontaneous well as of character. The noses of the aristoc- 
expression of his nature, and to appear what racy are not those of the democracy ; and 
he is not. how could one more appropriately express 

We constantly judee of the qualities of his contempt for an inferior than’ by turning 
things by external appearances. Every man up his nose at him? Do we see the same 
who goes to market knows this. We select Kind of noses at the east end of the town as 
animals for our varied purposes by che same at the west? in the stalls and the dress circle 
rule. No one buys a dray-horse for a racer, of the Opera, and in’ the sixpenny pit) and 
The bull-dog and the greyhound are not liable threepenny gallery of the minor theatre? at 
( lamas sure a prize-tight and a fashionable evening party ? 
In smaller towns, where social grades are 


From Temple Bar. 


NOSES; A CHAPTER OUT OF LAVATER. 


* Non culque datum est habere nasum.”’ 







times. As a rule, appearances do not 


to be mistaken for each other. 
that the three bullet-head “ly thick-necked, 
and pug-nosed personages [saw the other brought nearer together, and can be more 
day driving up Piecadilly and along Hyde readily compared: and examined, the contrast 
Park in a butcher's cart were not menrbers of Is remarkable. Dublin, for example, 
the Hlouse of Peers, as Tam that my blooded presents Us with a pertect gamut of noses, 
bay, with his slender legs. arched neck, and from the most diminutive small potatoe pug 
flashing nostrils, would not find his proper te the svmmetrical Grecian and haugthy Ro- 
face between the thills ef one of Barclay and man. ‘The pug in rags drives along in a pic- 
Porkine's I ‘ turesque donkey-cart ; the elegant Grecian 

Lavater, who was a broad and comprehen- in its. statuesque. beauty, glides past on the 
sive, if not accurate and analytic, philosopher, sidewalk; the Roman reclines in a carriave, 


vers 


eor-dravs, 


in judging the character of a man by his ex- Whose panels exhibit the insivnia of ancient 
terior, takes his wholy figure into view, as tank and dominion. There are Irish faces 
well as his attitudes, gait, manner, dress, and of children and of savages, simply good or 
even his turniture and surroundings; but he teartully bad, and there are also those of the 
highest culture and refinement. Beauty, 
to every genius, valour, and nobility have their home 
the wile. Our m sad sister island; but all these find 
mongh, and ean their opposites, often in a strange proxinity. 
Ifyou look at the progress of the individ- 
val lite, the contour of the nose marks all 
natural one could be found, and more netabh Who ever saw a baby with a Roman 
the hand, may imlicate the character, still er aquiline nose, or even a Grecian? The 
thee, that wondertul seat of baby-nose is a little snub, the nose of weak- 
“ indevelopment. The child's nose 
throueh sac keeps its inward curve: in youth it straight- 

as vallevs ens; and then certain characters 
ipon the earth, and races, the bold, outward curve of the 


teaches also that as, in the harmonies of na- 
ture, part must 
other, a miay Inilieate 
naturalists find this simple « 
tell us the habits of an animal trom 
a toe-nail, It then the foot, s posing a 


every correspond 


part the 


a tooth or ; 
its 
stages, 
more must the 
of expression, whete thoughts, emotions, pas- Hess and 
sions, and eharacters, tommed 

cessive generations, are stamped, comes in 
and monntains are stamped 
or tht across louds aeross a sunumer aquiline or the stronger prominence of the 
sky. ; Roman. It may stop at any point in’ this 

And it 


are to look in the faee for the march of progress, and present a case of ar- 
strongest, hfohest., and most verfeet expres. Tested developmen 
t ee t t. and } Xp id l t 


ity hike ek 


we " 

And we all teel instinet- 
abeast, ively that a certain shaped nose is the proper 
index of a certain character. Who expects 
That tea- a seubrette on the stage with an. aris- 
tere, to keep the reader in suspense no longer, (0+ ratic nose? Un nez retreusse ts her pro- 
is the Nose! Tecan tmagine looks o¢@neredu- per type. The low comedian, if not happily 
lity, bat it is ct as plain as the nose on vour 8) 1 by nature, must call in the aid of a 


siou ocharacter, even im the 
teere mast be teature of 
which it ts pre-eminently written, 


tace of 
the tace on 


some 


to see 


Ores 


face.” Phe nose ts the central teatire. and touch of verngilion. A suitable nose is as 
the face weuld not be a tacé without it. Im- Recessary as a red wig. But the hero of the 
agine its absence! TLow would a man look Rea aust have a pryper nose ; and it the man 


whoyplats reamante robbers has one promin- 
ent enough, and like an eagle's beak, it will 
be some extra shillings in his wegkly salary. 
When I had pondered Lavater, and sur- 
veved Antiquities in stone and bronze, tres- 
coes and Vases, l looked into the collections ‘ 
of portraits of distinguished men, looking es- 
pecially . as we always do and must leok, at 
the most prominent feature. What wonder- 
ful noses they have! There was not such a 
nose in all Europe, in his time, as that worn 
upon the face ot the Emperor Charles V.; 
and those of Henrv IV., Pepe Alexander 
VIL., Charles XL. of Sweden, and Frederick 
Il. of Prussia, were searcely less remarkable. 
The fierce nose of the vouthful Napoleon, 
compacted into the massive one of the Em- 
and then, for a soldierly and heroic 
hose, where would vou look far a finer one 
than that which marked, amon a million, the 
striking face of Wellington? All that was 


without a 
eves, and ears, and mav conceal forehead, 
mouth, and chin, vet. with 
muster. Even the smallest, 
and most unshapely nose 
than none. Must net that be the most ime 
portant feature whose absence produces: the 
most hideous deformity And must not a 
feature be significant of Character th propor 
thon to its huportance ? : : 
When T had read Lavater’s trasment on 
-noses, and looked at his illustrations in the. 
library of the British Museam, I took a walk 
afiong the antiquities to see what the Assyri- 
ans, Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans thought 
about the matter: and I found:that sods and 
demi-gods, kings and heroes, have all noble 
and beautiful An inch on a man’s 
nose would be in a majority of cases -a-strik- 
ing elongation; bat. the antique sculptors, 
when they had modelled the noblest aad most 


nose. He mav lese legs, arms. 
a decent nose pass 
most insivnificant, 
is intingely better 





Breech retire. 


NOse¢s, pe ror: 


Homo ” of Correggio, or at the Madonnas of 


the character of Washington, is stamped upor 
his noses 


poets. Tasso, Dante, Petrarch, have noses like 
the ‘gods of immortal verse. 
are in no way deficient. 


-and Schiller. 
varied ! 


‘which is all that, and something more. 


| Could Schiller’s bust change noses with Vol- 
eel Try the ‘experiment, and if it preys 
t 


/satflactory [ will abandon the whole theory, 


Show me a thief with the nose of Algernon 


| Sidney ; show me an empty top, if there are 
jany yet extant, vith the nose of Lord Bacon ; | 


or some soft poltroon with the profile of 
| Philip the Bold, or Elliott, the hero of Gib- 


and potboys, the noses of Cato and Cicero, 
Locke and Johnson, Lovola, Titian, Mi- 
ichael Angelo, or Lord Brougham, and you 
}may have my head for a football, and do 
| what you like with its special honestamentum. 
| Or if you have any doubts of the accuracy 
|of these portraits; if you say that painters 
are apt to flatter, and so admit the whole ar- 
gument when you allow that to paint a man 
| with a strong, or bold, or subtle, or heroic 
nose is flattery, here is a study for you in 
‘the nearest stationer’s window, or in those 


traits in ReZént Street, the Strand, or Fleet 
Street, or scattered over the metropolis. 


(Compare a row of distinguished aera 
from the aristocracy of birth and blood, oft 


‘ennobled by noble deeds, or the aristocracy 
iof talent and genius, with another line which 
you may select from the show-board of the 
/sixpenny galleries, and to which no names 
}are attached. ‘'Comparisons are odious,” 
‘but in the cause of science they are more 
'than justifiable. [ could) spend hours’ in 
studving the distinguished and beautiful faces 
which bear upon them the stamp of birth and 
‘the refinement of breeding, or the power and 
energy of genius and ambition—those who 
have been ennobled in the past, and those 
who are ennobling themselves in the present. 

But isthere no chance for a man without a 
nose, that is to say, without much of a nose ? 
Wherever there is “mbition, there is hope. 
/Men succeed against great obstacles, and 
why not against little noses? The case of 
Socrates is certainly encouraging. Energy 
‘not seldom declares itself in a knob that may 
require one or two generations to mould 
into symmetry. When a man has shown 
qualities beyond the expectations based upon 
his proboscis, there is no doubt that that or- 
gan visibly expands, and that it will be found 
fully developed in his posterity. 

I might easily extend my observations to 
the whole animal creation, and prove the 
theory of Lavater by an elaborate essay on 
comparative noseology. What animal has 
the most remarkable nose? The ‘thalf-reason- 
ing elephant,” to be sure. Where resides 
the majesty of the lion, and gives him his 
title of ‘*king of beasts?” In his lordly and 
almost human nose. The fiercest of fishes, 
| which can kill the monsters of the.deep, and 
even pierce a ship’s bottom, owes his ‘prow- 
ess to the length and hardness and sharpness 
of his nose,—just what we should expect. of 
a sword-fish, and a remarkable contrast to 
the feature which is the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the bottle-nose whale. We might 
study birds, from the snipe to the eagle; but 
enough. A word to people with good noses 
is suflicient: the rest may be expected to 
give a wide berth to Lavater. They may 
set their faces against his’ doetrines, but it is 
a comfort to think that there is not much 
harm to be expected from the opposition of 
a face which is deficient in its most important 
feature. The advocate of physiognomy may 
safely appeal to his intelligent, and therefore 
well-looking readers ; and when the question 
is put in such an assembly, he may be well 
contented to) take the eves and nese. * 





Craters eager 
CONSANGUINEOUS MARRIAGES. 


The danger of consanguinous marriages, and 
their intluence’ in muitiplving deaf and dumb 
cases among children is the subject of a paper 
presented to the Academy of Science at Pars by 
Mr. Boudin,. It supplies matter for grave con- 
sideration. Taking the whole number of mar- 
riages in France,. the consanguinous represent 2 
per cent., while the proportion of deaf and dumb 
births at Lyons, at least 25 per cent; at Paris 28 
per cent; at Bordeaux, 30 per-cent. The nearer 
the consanguinity ef parents, the more does’ this 
proportion increase ; and if we represent by 1 the 
danger of bezetting a deaf and dumb child from 
an ordinary marriage, it would have to be repre- 
sented by [8 in marriages between cousins-ger- 
man; by 37 in marriages between uncles and, 
nieces ; and by 70 in marnages between nephews 
and aunts. [t will surprise some readers to hear 
the subject is one in which the religions element 
is involved: Protestanism is more, favourable to 
consanguinous marriages than Roman Catholi- 
cism is; and it appears by a return from Berlin, 
that the preportion of deaf and dum elildren in 
10,000 Catholics in-that city was 3-1; in 10,000 
of other Caristian sects, mostly Protestant, it was 
6; and among Jews, 27 in 10,000. A’ similar 
result comes out in other circumstances. By a 
census taken in the territory of Lowa in 1849, 
there were found 23 deaf and dumb in ‘Lo,o00 
whites; 212 deaf and dum in 10.000) blacks 
(slaves), or 91 times more than among the whites. 
In this case, the habits of the blacks were favour-} 
able to the increased result. It is found that 
Where intermarriages is in some sort a necessity, 
trom geographical position, there is an immense 
increase in the proportion of deat and dumb births. 
for the whole of France. the propertion is 6 in 
10,000 ; in Corsica, it rives to 14 in 10.000: in the 
High Alps, to 23; in the Canton of Berne, to 28. 
In Tecland, it is tt. The whele number of the 





Look now at the beautiful noses of the 


Our own bards 
Study the portraits 
of Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, 
| Pope, and so down to the present Laureate. 
See also Moliere, Voltaire, Erasmus, Pascal, 
All men of genius, but how 
But there is not a greater variety in 
character than in that feature which the an- 
cients called ‘“‘Shonestamentum faciei;” and | 


;and call science a cheat and nature an ch Sa 


tor, and Lavater a dupe and a donkey. | 


raltar; find me, in a group of costermongers 


admirable collections of photographic por-¢ 


‘In 1799 
-Goier’s, one of the directors. 
-his own superiority, and solicitous to gain the 
powerful co-operation of Moreau, he made 
the first advances, and with great courtesy 
expressed the great desire he feit to make his 
acquaintance. [See Abbott's History of Na- 
poleon, vol. 1, page 259.) 

**You have returned victorious from 
Egypt,” replied Moreau, ‘‘and I from Italy 
after a great defeat. It was the month which 
Gen. Loubert passed in Paris, after his mar- 
riage, which caused our disasters. This gave 
the allies time to reduce Maatua, and to 
bring up the force that besieged it to take 
part in the action. It is alway; the greater 
number which defeats the less.” 4 

‘** True,” rejoined Napoleon, ‘it is always 
the greater number which beatsithe less.” 
‘ind yet,” said Gohier, ‘* with small ar- 
mies you have frequently deteate$ large ones.” 
. /* Even there,” rejoined Napabeon, ‘it was 
always the inferior force which was defeated 
by the superior. When, with a small body 
of men I was in the presence of a large one, 
collecting my little band, | tell like lightning, 
on the wings of the hostile army, and defeat- 
ed it. Protiting by the disorder which such 
an event!/never failed to oceasion in their 
whole line, [ repeated the attack, with similar 
success, in another quarter, still with my 
whole force. I thus beat it in detail. The 
general victory, which’ was the result, was 
stit.an example of the truth of the principle 
that the greater force defeats the lesser.” 

This lesson was thundered into the ears of 
the astomshed world for twenty years by Na- 
‘poleon, and with practical results, sufficient, 
one would think, for all time ; yet some of 
our generals who make books upon war scem 
never to have heard it. ‘*Stonewall” Jack- 
son understands it, and thus manages to de- 
lude our slow tacticians with the notion of his 
superior force. 

After Austerlitz, the Emperor Alexander 
said to the French envoy, Savary : 

** That day will take nothing trom the rep- 
utation which your master has earned in so 
many battles. It was my first engayement. 
I confess that the rapidity of his mancuvres 
never gave me time to succor the menaced 
points. Evervwhere you were at least double 
the number of our forces.” ; 

“Sire,” Savary replied, ‘our force was 
twentysfive thousand less than yours. And 
even at that, the whole was very warnly 
engaged, But we maneuvered much, and 
the same division combatted at many different 
points. Therein lies the art of war.” 

It is surprising, after the lessons of Napo- 
leon’s wars, to hear the debates, or rather 
disputes, respecting the operations of our 
army of the Potomac, and the prowess of its 
general. 5 The operations of that army area 
reproduction of the Austrian tactics in Itafy, 
when Beaulieu with a splendidly apppointed 
army of eighty thousand men, was driven out 
by Napoleon with a ragged and destitute army 
of thirty thousand. The bulletins of both 
sides in those wars, and in our present war, 
are before us. Every intelligent reader has 
as fair an opportunity to judge of the present, 
thus far, as of the past, and it scems to me 
impossible to escape the conclusion that our 
Potomac army has had nothing but the stup- 
idest kind of Austrian handling~ trom “the 
| beginning. 
| We are untrue to onr country, and to our 
‘holy cause, in endeavoring to cover up the 
delinquences of our generals. It is necessary 
that they should be known, and that the 
energy of our public opinion should be brought 

to bear upon the movement, as it was in 

‘rance, until we have in the army the right 
meyin the right places. ©With such a mag- 
ificent army, and such vast expenditures, we 
had a right to victory. 

And -now the battle of G@edar Mountain, 
opening the campaign of the new army of 
Virginia, is another example of brainless 
tactics. Our right, under Generals Crawford 
and Gordon, was outmipbered, in spite of 
our superior force, outflanked and deteated, 
on the Napoleon system, and the Massachu- 
setts Second regiment witilessly and needlessly 
cut up; and yet the disaster is claimed by our 
generals as a victory. It is impairing public 
confidence in the capable otlicers of the army 
to deny a fact so patent asethis defeat. We 
have a splendid army in Virginia, but it needs 
more truth and more brains among its lead- 
ers.—Boston IHerald. 


Napoleon dined with Moreau at 


THE METAMORPHOSES OF MATTER. 


Lady, a word with you. You are as great as 
great can be, and [, whatam [? Nobody. No- 
body! smile; the Scytfeman smiles. Nobody! 
Yes, Lama body, or [have a body, put the case as 
you wil) Lady, eatmly ler us see what will become 
of vour body, and what will become of my body. 

When you die, some fashionable undertaker will 
solder your L50 pounds of bone and blood and 
flesh info a leaden cotlin, and p ck the leaden coffin 
away into another coftin, decking the second out 
with velvet and gewraws as betits your superior 
station. Then to the vatilt you shall be borne, 
earth mest nothold von The cloistered charnel 
is vour-resting place, there to defy. all clemental 
change : braving dissolution. 

Alas, my lady, if you could bat see, as Dby the 
light of c.emistry ean see, that festering wreck of 
poisonous corruption seething within that leaden 
box of yours intwelve short months or less!) Your 
flesh, instead of dissclving harmlessly into thin air, 
or crumbling little by litde to mother earth, 
thence passing into trees and lowers, a part of their 
very being, the elements of vour body will have 
fretted to poisonous compounds, the vericst 
breath of which bursting free, as some dav it must, 
willspeed about pesthence-breeding. ‘There's no 
avoiding the common lot my lidy none. Ashes to 
ashes, dust to dust: thas is it written and thns shall 
ithe! Material elements Know their destiny, and 
must foliow it. To move on, combining and re- 
cotnbining, idle never that is their destiny : and 
—typical cnough of what we see in life—if their 
energies be restrained, if honest fields of energy be 


deaf and dum in Europe is estimated at 250,900 5 @& ed they take to mischief 


and when we consider that other infirmities of a 
vers serious character, including idiocy, are dis- 
tinetly traceable to consangninec us nirriages,. we 
are ied to inquire, what are the means by which 
relatives may be persaaded not to marry one 
aNpther? Is it not a question which Social 
Science Associations, miht take up and discuss 
with advantaze?—‘ 


















—oe sone 


re The Southern Lutheran, in Charleston, 
S.C... a rabid Secesssion sheet, publishes the 
following sentiment by the Rev. Dr. Bachman, 
one of the most aged clergymen of Charleston, 
and author ot a book of the Unity of the 
Human Race, in which he maintamed that 
negroes are human beings, and descended 
from Adam: 

** You may fetterjthe arms and bind a free- 
man in chains—You may lav himin a dungeon, 
and place a gag in his mouth, ft the moment 
he breaks his shackles, he will rise up a man, 
AND THEN WO TO HIS OPPRESSORS.” 

OF course, in the opinion of the author, this 
is ment only for the benefit of the white Seces- 
sionists: but ifthe slaveholders should ever 
allow theis slaves to learn how to read, sen- 
tences like the above might teach them a very 
dangerous lesson. 





re A letter to a gentleman of this city asserts 
thar the Rebels at Baton Rouge ensnared Gen. 
Wilbams by displaying a Union flag. As the 
General rode up and asked what regiment they 
were, he was fired upon and killed. 





te One of the surgeons at Fortress Mon- 
roe states that from the 11th to the 16th of 
August no less than sixteen thousand sick 
men were removed from Harrison's Landing 
with boats of the Sanitary Commission. 


Your 150 pounds (more or less) of bodily mate- 
rial are only lent, my lady, held on the frantest of 
tenures. They are not freehold, nor even leasehold. 
Phe holding is not yearly, monthiv, weekly—not 
even daily. Asleep or awake, Dame Nature puts 
her p' ysiral forces into possession, and takes your 
very substance in kindevery moment of vour exist- 
ence, and when the God of nature despatches death 
to garner in the fruity of dissolution, think you to 
escape the common lot!) Oh, ne, my lady Ashes 
toashes, dust to dust: thus is it written, and thus 
must it be. 

Fair one, this much of vou, and now of me. 
When Ide, a plain elm coffin awaits me and that 
for decency’s sake. Nobody will deem it worth 
the while to solder me up in lead or pewter. Living 
humanity will have had enough of me: my ele- 
ments will be tree to pass on. And the spint — if 
spirit it be that thinks within me now—would 
never trouble any one who helped the dissoiution, 


‘jiberating the elements by some process more 


rapid than decay. It matters not, save for the 
sentiment of it,—but sentinjent may be the spirit- 
life within, foranght we know,—it matters not, bur 
I fancy mine would be an unhappy ghost, could it 
bur look down—or up, as tle case might bhe—and 
contemplate the noxious forms that matter can 
ass..me whilst striving to be useful according to its 
destiny. Thiseven wheu no repressive agency is 
at work, the grave willing. ay ready, to resign its 
burden, nature caressing!y luring the pure elements 
struggling from corraptien to join in her life-long 
revelry of change and travel, dance and rout,—a 
life-long masquerade. The nitrogen of my sub- 
stance,—nature wants it: she will make ammonia 
of it, and, as smelling salts, would noi a ghest, look- 
ing on, be gratified to see the pungent salt, in 
crystal bottled, nestled in the soft recess of a lady’s 
bosom, or warming her delicate nose? Ay, and 
think of my carbon too: what destinies await it! 
Diffusing sweet odours, perhaps, from the petals of 
aroe. Tended gently by fair hands, helping to 
make up a floral love-token : why not!’ In some 
form of life gd action my carbon mast be passing 
on. Many/years must, roll by, and many an 


Conscious of 


| awhile in pit-coal, limestone, marble, charcoal, or 
|the diamond: as one who, tired of dancing or 
| the chase, has gone to sleep awhile, waiting for 
the dawn. And yet perchance it might happen 
sooner than assumed. The charcoal-burned might 
| lop off some wooden stem in which the carbon of 
| my) dissolution was busy at life work, Charcoal, 
jnext to its fair allotropic sister the diamond, is 
| perhaps the most indestructible thing in creation, 
| nature’s slow agencies alone regarded. Century 
| after century water can flow over it, without effect 
| ing one touch of dissolution. Whether free in the 
}airor buried in the earth, charcoal never decays. 
| Touched by fire, charcoal wakes out of its resting 
| sleep, indeed assumes an invisible form, afd fleets 
j about ready for other duties. More lasting is the 
}diamond, though far from meriting the designa- 
; tion, adamas which formerly it won. Heat them 
}enough, and diamonds burn, vanishing into thin 
fair. Can my disembodied spirit ever hope to 
jsee the carbon elements of that bodily frame 
|which yielded her up in death, glittering, con- 
solidated, transformed into the most beautiful 
of all ypems ’—Temple Pu, - 





| Srorks.—The Moors hold storks in extreme 
iveneration, because, accordrng to one of their le- 
gends, a troop of Arabs, who used to plunder the 
pilgrims to Mecca, were metamorphosed into these 
i birds at the prayer of Mohammed. 

In Africa, there is a gigantic species of stork, 
ealled the marabou, which is of a domestic turn, 
and easily tamed. Smeathman gives an account 
of one of these birds, who used to walk into the 
house at dinnertime and take his meal with the 
family ; but he was rather apt to help himself in 
defiance of the ordinary rules of politeness, and 
one Vay he stuck his bill into a whole boiled fowl, 
and bolted irhefore it conld be rescued from his 
devouring beak. On another occasion, he behaved 
sul worse, for in a fit of voracity. he was so bar- 
barous as to swallow the cat, treating that feline 
pet even worse than Care is proverbially said to 
do. 

Storks are of immense service to mankind, es- 
pecially in) warm = countries, from = the quantity 
of reptiles» and verman of all kinds which 
the destrcy; field-mice, snakes, lizards, worms, 
frogs, and even toads—nothing seems to come 
amiss to them. The Thessalians were so highly 
impressed with their, utility, that, according to 
Pliny, they made it capital offence to kill a stork. 
Some tribes in Africa do not seem to have so 
much veneration for the stork; at least, there is 
shewn at ‘Basel a stuffed stork with an African ar- 
row right through his body. Thi- ittle inconne- 
nience had by no means prevented the bird from 
Muerating as usual, only that he flew awkardly 
(We can well believe it), andvappeared to be bal- 
lancing himself on a pole, dike an aerial Blondin. 
A Swiss savant shot him out of curiosity, wishing 
to ascertain what the stork was carrying under 
his wings. ee 
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THE PRESIDENT’S SPEECH TO THE COLORED 
MEN ON COLONIZATION. “| 





The President received a delegation of 
colored men at the White House, July Lith. 
The delegation were introduced by Rev. J. 
Mitchell, Commissioner of Emivration.  E. 
M. Thomas, the Chairman, remarked that 
they were there by invitation to hear what 
the Executive had to say to them. 

The President after a few) preliminary ob- 
servations, informed them that a sum of 
money had been appropriated by Congress, 
and placed at his disposition for the purpose 
of aiding the colonization in some country of 
thre people, or a portion of them, of African 
descent, thereby making it his duty, as it had 
fora long time been his inclination, to fiver 
that cause; and why, he asked, should the 
people of vour race be colonized, and where ? 
Why should they leave this country? This 
is. perhaps, the first question for proper con- 
sideration. You and we are) different races. 
We have between us ao broader difference 
than exists’ between almost any other two 
races, Whether it is right or wrong T need 
not discuss, but this physical difference is a 
great disadvantage to us both, as J think 
your race suffer very greatly, many of them 
by living among us, while ours) suffer) from 
your presence.” Ina word, we sulfer oweacli 
side. If this is admitted, it affords a reason 
at least why we should be separated. You 
here are freemen I suppose. 

A Voce: Yes, sir. 

The President—Perhaps 
been free, or all your lives. Your race are 
suffering, ino my judement, the  ereatest 
wrong inflieted on any people. But even 
when you cease to he slaves, you are vet far 
removed from being placed on an equality 
with the white race. You are cut off from. 


you have long 


‘grea (in firmness, patience, and heroism in HOW A SMALL ARMY BEAT A LARGE ONE. accident of flood and field must happen, ere that the great God whomade him. In the Ameri- 
element would be likely to find a resting-place can Revolutionary war sacrifices were made 
by men engaged in it; but they were cheered 
Gen. Washington himself en- 
dured greater physical hardships than if he 
Yet he was 
a happy man, because he was engaged in 
benefiting his raee—something for the child- 


by the future. 


had remained a British subject. 


ren of his neighbors, having none of his own. 

The colony of Liberia has been in existence 
a long time. 
The old President of Liberia, Roberts, 

has jus@®been with me—the first time I ever 
saw him. He says they have within the 
bounds of that Colony between 300,000 and 
414),000 people, or more than in some of-our 
old States, such as Rhode Island or Dele- 
ware, orin some of our newer States, and 
less than in some of our larger ones. They 
are not all American colonists, or their de- 
scendents. Something less than 12,000 have 
been sent thither from this country. Many 
of the original settlers have died, yet, like 
people elsewhere, their offspring .o*tmmmbers 
those deceased. 

The question is if the, colored people are 
persuaded to go anywhere, why not there ? 
One reason for an unwillingness to do so is 
that some of you would rather remain within 
reach of the country of your nativity. [ do 
not know how much attachment you may 
have toward our race. It does not strike me 
that you have the greatest reason to love 
them. But still you are attached to them at 
all events. 

The place Lam thinking about having for a 
colony is in Central Sinerica. It is nearer to 
us than Liberia—if%t muah more than one- 
fourth as far as Liberia, and within seven days 
run by steamers. Unlike Liberia it is ona 
great line of travel—it is a highway. The 
country is a very excellent one for any peo- 
ple, and with great natural resources and ad- 
vantages, and especially because of the simi- 
larity of climate with your native land—thus 
being suited to your physical condition. 

The particular place | have in view is to be 
a great highway from the Atlantic or Carrib- 
ean Sea to the Pacific Ocean, and this parti- 
cular place has all the advantages of a colony, 
On both sides there are harbors among the 
first in the world. Acain, there is evidence 
of very rich coal mines. A certain amount 
of @oal is valuable in any country, and there 
may be more than enough for the wants of 
the country. Why I attach so much import- 
ance to coal is, it will afford an opportunity 
to the inhabitants! for immediate employment 
till they get ready to. settle permanently in 
their homes. 

If you take colonies where there is no good 
landing, there is a bad show: and so where 
there is nothing to cultivate, and of which to 
make a farm. But if something is started so 
that you can get your daily Dread as soon as 
you reach there, it is a great advantage. 
Coal Jand is the best thing | know of with 
which to commence an enterprise. 

To return, you have Teen talked to upen 
this subject, and told that a speculation is in- 
tended by gentlemen, who have an interest 
in the country, including the coal mines. We 
have been mistaken all our lives if we do not 
lnow whites as well as blacks look to their 
self-interest. Unless among those deficient 
of intellect, evervbody you trade With makes 
something. You mect with these things here 
as elsewhere. 

If such persons have what will be an ad- 
vantage to them, the question is whether if 
cannot be made of advantage to you. You 
are Intelligent, and know that success does 
not as much depend on external help as on 
self-reliance. Much, therefore, depends on 
vourselves, As to the coal mines, | think I 
see the means available for your self-reliance, 

T shall, if T get a suficient number of you 
engaged, have provision made that you shall 
net he wronged. Hf you will engage in the 
enterprise I will spend some of the money 
entrusted to me. Tam not sure you will suc- 
The Government may lose the money, 
but we cannot succeed unless we try ¢ but we 
think, with eare, we can succeed.” 

The political affairs in Central America 
are not mm quite as satisfactory condition as I 
wish. There are contending factions in that 
quarter; but it is true all the faetions are 
agreed alike on the subject of colonization, 
and want it, and are more generous than we 
are here, To vour colored race they have no 
objections. Besides, 1 would endeavor to 
have vou made equals, and have the best as- 
surance that you should be the equals of the 
best. 

The p 


whether Dean get 


cess, 


ceed, 


ractical thing T want to ascertain is, 
a munber of able-bodied 


In a certain sense it is a sue- 


many of the advantages which the other race men, with their wives and children, who are 
enjoy. “The aspiration of men is io enjoy’ willing to go when I present evidence of n- 
equality with the hest when free, but on this couragement and protection, Could LT get a 
broad continent, not a single man of your hundred tolerably intelligent men, with their 
race is made the equal of a single man of wives and children, to “cut their own fod- 
ours. Go where vou are treated the best, | der.” so to speak? Can T have fifty? If I 
and the ban is still npon you, voul find twenty-ffio able-bodied men, with 
[do not propose to disenss this, but to a mixture of women and children, good things 
present it as a facet with which we have to jn the funily relation, I think could make a 
deal. Tcannot alter it if I would. Itis a) sypcesstal-ecommencement, 
fact, about which we all think and feel alike, { want vote lek me know whethor thiscan 
I and You, We look to our condition, owing he done or not. This is the practical part of 
to the existence of the two races on this int -wish = ta see These are subjects of 
tinent. TP need not recount to you the effects very “wreat Hnportanee . Worthy of a month’s 
npon white men, growing out of the institu ctully of a speech delivered in an hour. I 
tion of Slavery. [ beheve in its general evil ask vou, then, to consider seriously, not per- 
effects on the white race. See our present taining tu yourselves merely, nor. for your 
condition—the eeuntry engaged in) war! our pace, and oars, for the present time, but as 
white men cutting one another's throats, none one of the things, if su cessfully managed, for 
Raonring a ~ will “ogaigh aes ms the good of mankind—et confined to the 
eonsider what we Know to be the truth. duit rese venerati ° 
for vour race among us there could not be present Generneeee ee se 
ae : . “From age to age descends the lay. 
war, although many men engaged on either To millions yet to be, ? 
side do not care for you one way or the Till far its echoes roll away, 
other. Nevertheless, I repeat, without the Into eternity. . : 
institution of Slavery and the colored race. The above is merely given as the substance 
as a basis, the war could not have an ex- of the President’s remarks. 
istence,. The chairman of the delegation briefly re- 
It is better for us hoth, therefore, to be plied that “they would hold a consultation, 
separated. I know that-there are fre¢ men and in a short time give an answer.” The 
among vou, who, even if they could better President said: ‘* Take your full time—no 
their condition are not as niuch inclined to go hurry at all.” : 
out of the ceuntry as those who being slaves The delegation then withdrew. 
could obtain their treedoln on. this condition, 
I suppose one of the principal dilliculiies it 
the way of colonization is that the free color- 
ed man cannot see that his comfort would be 
advanced by it. You may believe von ean 
live‘comfortably in Washington or elsewhere | ( arolina Volunteer Regiment. The following is 
in the United States the remainder of vour 4 copy of one given to Sergeant Prince Rivers, 


eon- vou. 


2s 


n97 Gen. ITunter was at Jast accounts giving 


free papers to soldiers belonging to the Ist South 


lif, perhaps more so than vou can in any’ the right general guide of the regiment, a negro of 
foreign country, and hence vou may come to. stately 

the. conclusion that vou have nothing to do et 
with the idea of going to a forcign country. 
Juis is (1 speak in no unkind sense) an. ex- 
tremely selfish view of the case. 

But you ought to do something to help 
those who are not so fortunate as vourselves. 
‘Ehere is an unwillingness on the part of our 
people, harsh as it may be, for you free 
colored people to remain with us. Nosy, if 
you could give a start to white people, vou 
could open a wide door for many to be made 
free. If we deal with those who are not free 
at the beginning, and whose intellects are 
clouded by Slavery, we have very poor ma- 
terials to start with. If intelligent colored 
men, such as are before me, would move in 
this matte?#, much might be accomplished. It 
is exceedingly importznt that we have men 
at the béginning capable of thinking as white 
men, and not those who have been systemat- 
ically oppressed. : 

There is much to encourage von. For the te Twelve hundred applications have been 
sake of your race you should sacrifice some- made*to the French? government tor the place 
thing of your present comfort for the purpose ©! Guardian gies, sand Tomb, just vacated. 
of being as grand in that respect as the white Most of the applicants are Corsicans. As 
veople. It is a cheering thought throughout there can be but one appointment, there must 
Kite that something can be done to ameliorate | be eleven hundred and ninety-nine disappomt- 
the condition of those who have been subject ments. 
to the hard usage of the world. It is ditf- NEATH Tes 
cult to make a man miserable while he feels [9 J. G. Bennett Jr. is nickyamed “Child 
he is worthy of himself, and claims kindred to Herald.” 


bearing, and combining a remarkable in- 






sit 


with a very tolerable education ; 


Headquarters Department of the South? 
Port Royal, 8. C., Aug. 1, 1861. § 


The bearer Prince Rivers, a Sergeant in 
First Regiment South Carolina Volunteers, 
late clainned as a slave, having been emploved 
in hostilits to the United States, is here by, 
agreeably to law of the 6th of August, 1X6 2, 
declared rree FOREVER. His wife and 
children are also free. 

1. HUNTER, Major-General Commanding. 


nacre 


re When Col. Ripley stopped ashore from 
the Persia at New York, a wentleman from this 
city said.to him,. **Your country needs vou.” 
“Tt ean have me,” responded the gallant sol- 
dier, *tand every drop of bléod in me.” 
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MR. SEWARD AND EARL RUSSELL. 


THE REBELLION—AND THE PROSRECTS OF 
A SERVILE WAR. 
Mr. Seward to Mr. Adams. 
Wasnineton, May 28, 1862. 
Sir: Your despatch the Sth of May has 
‘been received. 
| There is a statement in the public journals 
| that thirty vessels which had lett British ports 
; with a common design to run our blockade, 
[neve gathered at Nassau, and that they are 
/now remaining there, awaiting the relaxation 
| of the blockade at some of the Southern ports 
|which the President permitted to take place 
on the first of June, prefering to avail them- 
{selves of that lawful privilege rather than per- 
Severe in their prohibited operations. I think, 
| therefore, that we may congratulate ourselves 
; upon having advanced to a new stage in our 
intercourse with maritime Powers affecting 
the present troubles in the United States, a 
stage at which motives of sympathy in 
foreign countries with the insurgents, derived 
from the pressure of the blockade, will dis- 
appear, 

This stage is also marked by another im- 
provement of the case—namely the with- 
drawal from the ocean of the pirates who 
have occasionally sought shelter and protetion 
in frieydly ports, while committing depreda- 
tions on American commerce. 

Under the President's instructions, I de- 
sire to improve the position thus obtained, to 

‘confer, if our representatives abroad. shall 
think it discreet with the friendly nations, 
upon the prospects of the war and their future 

/course in regard of it. 

By way of introduction, T beg to recall to 
your recollection the facts that, at the earliest 
proper moment, | set forth most distinctly 
the opinion of this government that the mu- 
tual interests, present and permanent, of all 
@aratime nations, including this country, re- 
quire the preservation of harmonious relations 
between them, and that the same interests de- 
mand that, so far as possible, peace shall pre- 
vail throughout the world, and especially in 
the United States and upou the American con- 
tinent. 

| In explanation of these views, I set forth 
the opinion that the industrial symptoms of 
western Europe and the United States, in- 
cluding their agruculture,. manufactures and 
commerce, are in some respects, to be re- 
garded less as distinct national systems than 
as one general combination of agricultural, 
manufacturing and commercial agencies, in 
which a jar in one country necessarily. pro- 
duces disturbances in all others, so that a se- 
rious disorganizatin of the machinery em- 
ployed in production here cannot fail to re- 
sult in derangement, probably in disaster, 
everywhere abroad, 

| There are‘now some painful evidences that" 

‘these speculations were not unsound, ‘There 
is distress among the peasantry of Ireland, in 

ithe manufacturing towns of Belgium, and the 
wine-presses and silk-looms in some parts of 

France seem to be coming to a dead stand, 
All the sufferers—I will not stop to enquire 
how justly —trace their misfortunes to the 
the civil war of the United States. It is 
manifest that what the European nations want 
is an end of that war as speedy, and leaving 

(the industrial systeth of this country as_ little 

| disorganized as possible. It would seem im- 

| possible for any considerate person to doubt 
that this is the very consummation which the 
government of the United States must want 
even more than it can be desired by the 

European States. This government has ex- 
pressed that want earnestly, decidedly, some- 

‘times perhaps, even impatiently. Neverthe- 

‘less, the war has continued a whole year, 
against the wishes of Europe as well as of 


America, A new campaign is even begin- 
ining. In order to determine whether it is 


|likely to reach the desired end, it will not be 
unprofitable to consider the causes of its pro- 
|longation to the present period. This gov- 
ernment at the beginning assumed, and it is 
}constantly insisted, that’ the Union could, 
must and should be preserved. On the other 
hand, the European natiofis when they saw 
the storm burst upon the country, either 
doubted,or actually disteleved the possibility 
of that great salvation. Europe cai but a 
subordinate and indirect interest in the great 
problem, and it is supposed that if the United 
States could be only convinced that the Union 
could) not in the end be preserved, they 
would at once forego the contest, and con- 
sent to a national dissolution, which it was 
erroneously thought would be followed by 
peace, while.we knew that it would only be 
the beginning of endless war. Thus European 
opinion has practically favored the insurgents, 
and encouraged them with ephemeral sympa- 
thies and unreal expectations of foreign inter- 
vention, and has thus protracted the. war tae 
the present time. . 

Certainly this government and the Ameri- 
can people are even more confident of the 
preservation of the Union now than they were 
a year ago, and are therefore even less likely 
now than they were then to accept peace, 
with the inconceivable pains and penalties of 
dissolution. Can it be presumptuous then 
for us to ask European statesmen to review, 
in the light of the events of the war, the 
opinion which they formed at so carly a stage 
of it, that the opinion itself might, perhaps, 
properly be deemed a prejudice ? 

Of course, in such a review the observer 
would not ovelook the contrast between the 
position which the federal government held a 
year ago and its presnt situation. Then it 
has been practically expelled, with all its au- 
thorities, civil, military and naval, from every 
state southof the Potomac, Ohio, and Missouri 
rivers, while it was held in close siege in this 
capital, cut off from communication with even 
the states which had remained loyal. 

Now it has virtually taken all the positions 
it so early lost on the seaboard; it possesses 
the Mississippi and all the great natural high- 
ways, awd has forced the insurgents to battle) 
in the most inaccessible parts of the insurgeec- 
The and the re- 
government are unexhausted 
and increasing. Those of the insurgents are 
diminished and becommg nearly exhausted. 

No oue, either here or in Europe, now con- 
tests these simple facts. The only argument 
»pposed to them is that the insurgents have 
determined not to acknwledge the authority of 
the Union. The evidence of this is a> certain 
aid defiant tone maintained by their 


tionary district. forces 


onrces of the 


I 
1 


resolute 
organs, 

Certainly, solong asthe msurgents have 
any hope of ultimate success they could not be 
expected to discourse otherwise than in just 
such a tone, nor will they fail to cherish such 
a hope, so long as they find a willingness to 
meet:it with svuipathy in Europe. “The very 
last advices which came from that quarter 
previous to the arrival ‘there of ‘the news of 
fall of New Orleans and Nortolk, were full of 
the speenlations about some newly couceived 
from ot intervention. 

But it must be remembered that the msur- 
gents are men, and that they may reasonably 
he expected to speak and to act like other 
belligerent factions under similargconditions. 
So, also, being men and subject to the laws 
which determine the economy of society, they 
must in all cases conform themselves, however 
unwilling, to the circumstan¢es by which they 
are surrounded. They cannot, more than 
other masses of men, determine for them- 
selves under one state of circumstances, what 
they will do under a different one. A writer 
upon the war advises brave men never to. 
nail their colors to the stafl, rem . 
if they shall be able, and ‘find it 4d 
they can maintain it there without ms 
it. will be more convenient to, 
shall find themselves 
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. one hundred such escape every day; and as 
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it flying. But, speaking prac- 
head has ‘ote the tanult Chas Sarin the 


this capital and this district at the be- 
ided Maryland, and provoked conflict 
there. The Union is now as strong in that 
state as in any one of the always loyal states. It. 
committed Missouri to the pretended new 
confederacy. Missouri is now active and ear- 
nest among the loyal states. It placed 
Kentucky in an attitude of neutrality; but 
Kentucky is to day firm, resolute, and even 
self devoted to the Union. In other regions 
where disloyalty was more general, such as 
Eastern Virginia, Tennessee and Louisiana 
and North Carolina, acquiescence under the 
federal authorities has promptly followed their 
appearance there, and the preliminary a 
are taken for the restoration of the laws of the 
Union. It is a simple fact that loyalty reap- 
pears everywhere just so fast as the successes 
of the government are deemed sufficient to af- 
ford a guaranty for reliance upon its protect- 
ion, e disunionists, even in their strongest 
holds, are not a people, but only a faction, 
surpassing the loyal in numbers, and?silencitig 
them by terrors and severities in many places ; 
but nevertheless, too few and feeble to pre- 
vent the return of any district or any state to 
the Union in the presence and under | the 
protection of the federal authorities. 2 

The President asks foreign nations to con- 
sider that we are only at the end of one year 
now, and yet the whole effective mass of the 
insurrectionary region has been brought into 
the field by conscription. The credit of the 
revolution is dead before the first dollar has 
been raised by taxation to support it, and 
the territory which must bear taxation is at 
once reduced to the narrowest limits, and is 
exhausted of its wealth and supplies. 

The power of a losing faction under any 
circumstances must continually grow less. 
But that of the disunionists is abating under 
the operation of a cause peculiar to themselves 
which it is now my duty to bring forward—I 
mean the practice of African slavery. 

I am aware that in regard to this point I am 
opening a subject which was early interdicted 
in this correspondence. The reason for the 
interdiction and the reason for a departure 
from it are, however, equally obvious. Jt 
was properly left out of view so long as: it 
might be reasonably hoped that, by the prac- 
tice of magnanimity, this government might 
cover that weakness of the insurgents without 
encouraging them to persevere in their treas- 
onable conspiracy against the Union. ‘They 
have protracted the war a year, notwithstand- 
ing the forbearance of the government, and 
yet they persist in invoking foreign arms to 
end a domestic strife, while they have forced 
slavery into such prominence that it cannot 
be overlooked. 

The region-where the insurrection still re- 
mains flagrant embraces all or parts of sev- 
eral states, with a white opulation of 4,500,- 
000, and a negro population of 3,500,000, 
chiefly slaves. It is thus seen to be a war 
between two parties of the white race, not 
only in the presence, but in the very midst 
of the enslaved negro race. 

It is notorious—we could not conceal the 
fact if’ we would that the dispute between them 
arose out of questions in which the negro race 
have a deep and lasting interest, and that 
their sympathies, wishes and interests natur- 
ally, necessarily, inevitably, fall onthe side of 
the Union. Such a civil war*between two par- 
ties of the white race, in such a place and un- 
der such circumstances could not be expected 
to continue long before the negro race would 
begin to manifest some sensibility and some 
excitement. We have arrived at that stage 
already. Everywhere the American Generals 
receives his most useful and reliable informa 
tion from the negro, who hails his coming as 
a harbinger of freedom. Wherever the Na- 
tional army advances into the insurrectionary 
region, African bondsmen, escaping from their 
insurrectionary masters, come out*to meet it 
and offer their services and labor in whatever 
capacity they may be desired. So many of 
these bondsmen have, even without ‘the invi- 
tation, and often against the opposition of the 
federal military and naval is Co made 
their way from bondage among the insur- 
gents to freedom among the te, ihe that the 
government finds itself occupied with the con- 
sideration of measures to provide them, with 
domiciles’‘at home or abroad. Not less ‘than 


the army advances the number increases. » If 
the way should continue indefinitely, every 
slave would become not only a free man, but 
an absentee. If the insurgents shall resist 
their escape, how could they*hope to prevent 
the civil war they have inaugurated from de- 
—— into a servile war? True, a ser- 
vile population, especially one so: long en- 
slaved as the Africans in the insurrectionary 
states, require time and trial before they can 
organize a servile war; but if the war contin- 
ues indefinitely,"a servile war is only a ques- 
tion of time. The problem, then, is ‘whether 
the strife shall be left to go on to that point. 
The government, animated by a just regard 
for the general welfare, including that of the 
insurrectionary states, adopts a policy de- 
signed at once to save the Union, and rescue 
society from that fearful catastrophe, while it 
consults the ultimate peacefal relief of the na- 
tion from slavery. It cannot be necessary to 
way to any enlightened statesman that the 
abor of the African in the insurrectionary 
region is at present indispensable as a resource 
of the insurgents for continueing the waa, nor 
is it now necessary to show that this same 
labor is the basis of the whole industrial svs- 
tem'existing in that region. The war is thus 
seen to be producing already a disorganiza- 


an intervention which is never to occur? Is 
not that effect visible in the obstinacy of the 
insurgents, in their destruction of the cotton 
and tobacco already cultivated, and liable to 
be brought into commerce b 
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the return of 
, and in tHeir studied neglect of the plant- 
ing the seeds of their staples, and tarning so 
much of the African labor as they are able to |= 
save into the production of supplies of provis- 
ion and forage, to enable them to continue the 
war? 
The effect will be further developed as time 
goes on, in opening a way for that servile war, 
which if it thal be ermitted to come, will 
produce infinite suffeging. throughout the ‘by a solid subscription list. 
world, and can only~at ‘last result-in «the en- | 43, is now a year. 
tirely new system of trade and commerce be-|  * . 
tween the United States and all foreign na- ‘ : 
tions. te We publish this week twenty-thousand 
I need not say that these views are not | copies of the Commonwealth. Next week we 
= eee any ag Se = shall print fifty thousand — perhaps a hundred. 
e Bri overnment, an | : : : 
mitted to fa only, as they will be to other | Our columns will be an excellent medium for 
states, from a strong desire on the part of the | advertising. \ 
President that the true condition of thepresent \. 
strife ma be everywhere fully understood. 
Iam, &c., Witiium H. Sewarp. 
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er We send the first number of the Com- 
‘monwealth to many who, we havé reason to 
‘believe, would welcome it. We earnestly 
hope that they will do their best to sustain it 
Friends, every 





te Persons not subscribers for the Com- 
monwealth who may receive an occasional 
copy of the paper, sent from the office, or by 
‘their friends, need not take the trouble to re- 
turn the paper to avoid liability for subscrip- 
tion. They will see by our ‘‘ terms” on our 


unnoticed the despatch of Mr. Seward, which first page that we shall have no charge for 
Mr. Adams delivered more than.a month ago. | subscription against any one. 
I have done so partly because the military 8 Sey 
events referred to in it were, in the opinion / 

of her Majesty’s government, far from being 
decisive, and partly because there was no 
proposal in it upon which her Majesty's gov- 
ernment were called upon to come to any 
conclusion. 

Events subsequent to the date of Mr. Sew- 
ard’s letter have shown that her Majesty’s 
government, in their opinion, upon the first 
of these points were not mistaken. “ | 
Victories have been gained, reverses have 
followed; positions have been reached in the 
near neighborhood of the capital of the Con- 
federates, and these positions have been again 
abandoned. 
These events have been accompanied by 
great loss of life in battle and in the hospitals, 





tEarl Russell to Mr. Stewart. 
Fore1Gn OFFICE, 
Lonpon, July 28, 1862. 
Sir: TI have left hitherto unanswered and 








A FIRST WORD. 


In giving to the public the first number of 
our journal, we invoke the sympathy and help 
of all true and earnest men and women for a 
work which is undertaken, not for any pri- 
vate interest, clique or party, but for Lib- 
erty, Justice, and the Commonwealth of the 
United States,—which may the God of Hu- 
manity bless and preserve forever ! “ 

In thus invoking the sympathy and help of 
the people we are ready to announce what 
they will naturally wish to know, our object 
while such measures as the confiscation bill | in establishing a new Journal and the spirit 
have passed through both Houses of Congress, | jn which it is undertaken. 
and with the proclamation of Gen. Butler om L. This i th teak Gh aay ae 
New Orleans,.bear evidence of the increasing) “1° 48 18 Not the revival of any organ 
bitterness of the strife. | which has preceded it here or elsewhere ; nor 
The approach of a servile’ war, so much | is it to be the organ of any party or person, 





insisted upon by Mr. Seward in his despatch, | however liberal. Brought forth in the pangs 
onky forewarns us that another element of | f See he ly by recognizing 
destruction may be added to the loss of pro- Bee Re Ce ee ee 
perty and waste of industry which already the new forms of duty and methods of strength 
afflicts a country so lately prosperous and | emerging with new occasions. Whatever per- 
peoae, pa : hich I} ae party shall rise or fall, we pledge'you, 
Bivins “ee I pater usopcgs ig ne ; Pes ne countrymen, that our devotion to the cause 
moment that intelligence first reached this of Humanity, now involved with the cause of 
country that nine states and several millions | this nation, shall-be inviolab|-. 
= inhabitants of the great American Union! J], The people shall find our every column 
had seceded, and had mare war on the go¥- | warm with the pulses of their loyalty. But 
resent time, her Majesty's government | We remember that loyalty does not mean to 
Save pursued a friendly, open and consistent | encourage fatuity and wrong in the govern- 
course. — They have been neutral between the | ment we would preserve. If that were loyal- 
two parties to « civil war. : 'ty Jeff. Davis is doubtless a loyal man, for 
Neither the loss of raw_material, so neces-| * goa s 
sary to a great portion of our people, nor | there is little doubt that he has ardently ap- 
insults constantly heaped upon the British! proved the measures which our government 
nam in speeches and newspapers ; nor a ri- | has adopted fh the prosecution of this war. 
gor, beyond the usual practice of nations, | Wtlet-wre will earnestly support the govern- 
with which the Queen's subjects attempting to | : i dimes } SR ag h 
break loose from the blockade of the southern | Mt at all times, and the administration when 
ports, have been treated—have induced her | It 1s faithful to the government, whenever we 
i Lajesty’s government to swerve an inch from | see weakness of purpose or imbecility we shall 
an impartial neutrality. : spare not to tell the truth. For the Common- 
At this moment they have nothing more at} * Ith se k th ] 
heart than to see that consummation, which | W¢2!t# proposes to speak the truth. z 
the President speaks of in his answer to the) III. The Commonwealth is for the Consti- 
Governgrs of eighteen states, namely: ‘the | tution, as it is. 
bringing of this unnecessary and injurious) ‘That which is intolerable to Slavery, must 
civil war to a speedy and satisfactory conclu- |, * e - 
PERG be dear to the friend of Freedom. Now are 
As téythe course of opinion in this country, | our fathers justified ; for that which was a dry 
the Pyesident is aware that perfect freedom | root in the hard soil of compromise, is proved 


to comment upon all public events is in this! pow to have possessed an immortal germ; 
country the invariable practice, sanctioned by | Saas ess lint of ‘alavery a ‘3 
law and approved by the universal sense of erty See ey amp ° a sid 
the nation. derfoot attests that the constitution is its 
death warrant. We regard the constitution 
as not securing Slavery by one single word, 
_ but as securing Liberty in every word; eyen 
what are called ‘‘ the compromises of the con- 
stitution with slavety,” by gaining from that 
institution a committal of itself to the destiny 


Iam, &e. 


(Signed, ) RUSSELL. 





A CHAPTER FROM GEN. McCLELLAN’S 
HISTORY. 

George B. McClellan was born ina Free | 

State, and after receiving his education at | 

West Point, embarked upon the world witha of Republican government, bound it fast 

: * fs \ A eee . ‘ A 

mie eacey E He, roa along time preferred to the chariot of Freedom behind which. it 

» ta 2 s Ss nee » S | , 

to take up his residence in the Souths and | nust soon he dragged, a dead Hector. The 

soon béeame conspicuously known as aman of | ae 

Southern proclivities and feelings. | most uncompromising foe of slavery can not 

At an early period, we find;McClellandeep- | find it ®eovenant with death, whilst the 

ly identified with Southern filibustering South is trying to tear it to pieces as a cove- 

schemes, and finally trace him to a prominent | teh in 

command in the Lone Star Associat Tl wh See 
Mane Hh TAC: ONC Otay Association. FNC) 1V. "We are in favor of the Union as it 

objects of that organization were notoriously, ‘ : 

the expansion and perpetuation of American |” t, but as it was meant to be, and shall 

. . { 2 
slavery, by the forcible conquest of Cuba and | be. . 
its annexation to the South; and it is plain) We have no fond memories of the days 
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tical and instant changes of policy. 


ment discouraging enlistments while it is pun- 
ishing individuals for the same offence. We 
shall protect against their chilling the enthu- 
siasm of the nation, and exciting panic fears 
in every wife's and mother’s breast, by call- 
ing upon thein to send forth their dearest ones 
to be led by Generals who have again and 
again been proved incompetent—who have 
shown strategic ingenuity only in not hurting 
the enemy, and energy only in burying their | 
own soldiers in swamps and. trenches before 
Richmond and Corinth. This we affirm is a 
discouragement of enlistments,.and this it is | 








this country. 


monwealth will maintain that a black patriot 
is better than a white traitor. 
vocate a treatment of slavery according to the | 
Flaws of war, and one adequate to the t 
dous exigencies of the hour, in opposition | 
to the present policy of dealing with this arch | 
constitutional forms are a protection. We 
to speak moderately, instant death. 
object, that this is a political defense on our) 
side against a savage war on the part of the | 
South. No one doubts that if we were inva- | 


tions to rise. It is evident from Mr.,Seward’s 


litary weapon was distinctly appreciated by 
the government in May last. Why has it not | 


erally. 
Who does not know that if in last May the | 
government had acted toward slavery accord- | 
has deelared, authorize him to free every 


to political considerations, the war would | 
now have been over, and a hundred thousand | 
. . . | 
men alive who now lie dead ? 


them forever from that which has madde 


further existence will be National Disaster. . 


~ 





GEN. McCLELLAN. ‘ 


following language: ‘‘ Gentlemen, McClel- 
lan is not a traitor; his difficulty is that he al- 
ways prefers td-morrow to to-day. He never 
is ready to mote. I think the immense im- 
portance of the interests at stake affects him 
thus. In\this he is very much like myself. 


believe in giving this devil his due,—which is }, 


water Virginia. 


fugitive colored freemen or shoot them down |upon the Peninsula instead of at the very mo- 
under the very shadow of the American‘flag. ment he was leaving the Peninsula a military : 
We shall protest against laws given to the failure, he might have been! in Richmond to- 
executive to be enforced, being heard of after ‘ay despite his incompetence. But to return, 
their passage only in flagrant and cruel vio- "° emancipationist need assault Gen. McClel- 
lations of them in the very departments where lan on this score to day; for he is committed | 
the people meant they should produce prac- ‘© 4 liberal policy toward negroes. 

Now it need not be denied that Gen. Mc- 
We shall protest also against the govern- Clellan like other men has his foibles, we do 
not deny his dexterity with agricultural im- 
plements, dr that.he might be good if the go- 
vernment required marsh-drainage in tidg- 
We acknowledge his ability 
at guarding the house where Washington 
spent his honeymoom; and his competency 
as chief of Police in small Virginia towns is 


unquestionable. 


the country. 


which makes drafting necessary throughout | bellion. 
| ‘In this he is much like myself,” said the 


We shall ad- | n 


ding England we should try to get the help | rHerr own ravtt.”—So said a speaker, who 
of Ireland; or if at war with France we | took pains to announce himself a ‘‘ democrat,” 
should call for the Bourbon and other fac- | at a recent war-meeting. 
you reader, what sort of democracy it must 
late letter to the English government that | be which cannot conceive of men getting free 
Emancipation as an effective and certain mi- except by somebody's fault? 
!which would rather die: than commit such‘a 


There are undoubtedly positions in which 
General McClellan’s talents may be useful to 
But there are other men better 
adapted to lead the forward movements of the 
army to the successful crushing out of this re- 


VI. We need searcely add that the Com- | Presilent. oe 
Mr. President! you delayed to°order that 


egroes should relieve our soldiers of much 
' toil until it was too late to save 100,000 men 
remen- | befre Corinth and Richmond who died for 
| want of that order. : 
Will you delay to set in their appropriate 
foe as if he were a peaceful subject to whom | places the warriors of Liberty who alone are, 
in the nature of things able to lead in this 
war, until by fearful calamity you are forced 
We | to remember those who are in bonds as bound | orders of commanders 1n the field, 
- | with them ? 





| was listened to with profound attention. We 


mation, as follows : 


HON. HENRY WILSON'S SPEECH. | Joun P. Hare on te War.—Hon. John 
P. Hale, at a clam bake at Newport, R. I.,. 
spoke as follows : 


**1 don't know what to think of the war. 
I don't know when it will end. But I will 
say, and perhaps | may be sent to Fort War- 
ren for it,——-(Go on,’ said the Mayor, ‘I will 
protect you,’)—that nothing has equalled the 
energy of the rebels except the weakness 
with which we have wpposed them. — It is of 
no use to ask who caused the war. It is not 
worth while to talk of the sin of invadine the 
South. The question in that regard is sim- 
ply whether you will have the war carried on 
in Virginia or in New England. If the 
troops should be withdrawn from the South 
Maryland would be immediately made the 
seat of war. ‘ 

Neither did he consider it worth while to 
say that if Douglas had been elected the war 
would not have taken place, or if Breckin- 
ridge had been President it might have been 
postponed. The fact was the conflict had 
| got to come. . It was bound to take place. 
It is the struggle for the mastery of this con- 
tinent of two great contending powers—of 
freedom and of slavery. * When,’ said he, 
‘liberty, crushed in the old world, was al- 
most in despair, then God made known the 
existence of this new world just in time to 
become the refuge of these who fled in de- 
spair rather than in hope; and if now, after 
six thousand years of the world's history, if 
at the cost of the blood and the lives of our. 
ancestors, we, their descendents, are found 
unworthy and unable to maintain and defend 
the blessings they so dearly purchased, then 
will the world pronounce us dastards and 
cowards.’ 

But this he felt assured could not be. If 
God has deemed us worthy of this trial, He 
was satisfied that we would accept the trust 
and liberty must triumph. If detec stands 
in the way of this, let slavery perish.” If the 


Senator Wilson being present at the great 
Fremont Peeting in Tremont Temple was 
called upon by the audience for a speech. 
He came forward and spoke with his usual 
good sense and thorough earnestness, and 


regret that want of space pregents our giving 
his remarks in full. 
truthful allusion to General Fremont and the 
success of the policy indicated by his procla- 


He commenced by a 


Mr President, Ladies and Gentlemen: You 
came here to-night to listen to and gaze upon 
John C. Fremont. (Cheers.) You have li:- 
tened to-night to his words. They sink into 
your hearts. Those words will make the tour 
of the republic, and they will thrill the hearts 
of the nation. (Loud cheers.) One year 
ago, away beyond the Mississippi, he pro- 
claimed freedom to the slaves of rebels. 
|(Applause.) The loyal hearts of the repub- 
|lic responded to that great deed. “k ont 
excessive prudence, by exvessive kindness to- 
ward men in armed rebellion against the eoun- 
|try, modified that deed. But time has passed 
on, and that deed of John C. Fremont is sub- 
stantially recorded in the laws of the republie 
(Prolonged cheers.) And what is not in the 
laws of the republic to-day I believe is in the 
hearts of the people, and they will put it ‘in 
ithe laws. (Cheers.) The Congress of the 
United States, after months of struggle, amid 
obloquy and reproach, placed upon the statute 
book of this republic the law that makes the 
slave of every rebel within the lines of the ar- 
mies of the United States a free man. (Cheers) 
That is the law of this land to-day, depending 
not upon Presidential proclamations or the | 
It is the! 
law, binding upon every soldier in the armies 
of the United States, and, binding upon the 
Presiden#of the United States and all the 





‘* Ty THEIR SLAVES GET FREE IT WILL BE | American people. ; _th 
|the men of the country who are for the Union 


now and for the Union forever more, and for | 

: ey : the 

liberty as well as Union, (cheers,) will rally | yy 
¢ . . ibe W t 

around the flag and follow out the laws of the 

republic, and thus strike the fetters from the | 

| limbs of millions ofthe slaves of rebels. 


Did it ever strike 


A democracy 





(Cheers.) I trust that 


Republican party, then put the Republican 
party out of the way. (A°voice, * Nove for 
the Democratic party.’) If the Democratic 





General Wilson forcibly and truly charac- 


fault itself, thank God, graciously intimates | lows : 


been used? Answer, Chicago Platform, Re- | that it will even consent to the freedom of the 
publican party,—political considerations gen- slaves, since that frightful calamity is to be 
‘entirely by the fault of the master! 


i ic » President z ; ‘ 
ing to the laws of war, which the President | command, the evidence is accumulating 


a eye meas Pcie | = on 
slave to save the Union, instead of according | dent of the Traveller, writing from Washing- 


. .. . Yery indignant at the dilatory movements of 
We shall advocate mercy to the misguided | McClellan in forwarding troops to the assist- 
South,—chiefly the merey which will relieve ance of Pope. Gen. Pope declared yesterday 
* ned that if ten thousand men had been sent him | but the man who believes slavery to be right, 
1 hilst it 1 ae tee Friday he could have entirely destroyed | to bea positive good, to be an institution to 
them, whilst 1t has corrupted thousands OF) the enemy, and if twenty thousand had come 
hearts in the North,—American Slavery, the wp Friday night, he could have won a decisive 
real name of which for every moment of its, victory on Saturday.” 


| A Fase Issugz. Under this title the 


ati it] l 1 ‘may be considered a semi-oflicial explanation 
es er ga = — ord the (ote course of the Government in relation | 
she Eevee ct Ce D atest Staton. Belt the | to the confiscation law. We give the article 





When I wad practising law at Springfield I 


was not ready, whatever prepar 
made. 

This was said early in February last. 
is clear that the President believed that Gen. 
McClellan would be a power in the field if he 
could only be moved from the banks of the 


in-Chief, that the entire army 
on the 22d of February. 
It is a pity that the President did not see 


time no amount of 
man for swift and energetic performance. 





‘that McClellan, from his intimate intercourse | when the Union,—Tylerized, Filmoreized, 
with the leaders of the movement, was fully i 
versed in all the secret aims of the conspiracy. | 
The§Philadelphia Daily News, of July 28, | 
thus briefly states the leading features of the | 
movement. 

“General Quitman, of Mississippi, was 
chosen Generallissimo. {The five officers next , 
in rank to him were also\to be Americans, and | 
oflieers of the regular army. To General Quit- | 


Pierceized,—was dragged into every corrup- 
tion; nor is our retrospect of ‘* the Union as 
it was” in the days of James Buchanan, ro- 
mantic, as of 

‘© A goodly place, a goodly time, 


As ere was in the golden prime, ¢ 
Of good Haroun Alraschid.”’ 


man was confided the delicate duty, not of se- 
lecting, but of purchasing, the swords and 
hearts of these. 

‘He was a man of address. The offer was 


We shall not devote much space in advoca- 
titg the payment of a Mnillion of men and 
a billion of money for the return of the 





tion of the industrial system of the insurree- 
tionary states, and teyding to a subversion of 
-even their social systém. Let it next be con- 
sidered that the European systems of industry 
are largely based upon the African slave labor 
of* the insurrectionary states, employed in 
the production of cotton, tobaceo and rice, 
and on the free labor of the other states em- 
ployed in producing cereals, out of which 
combined productions arises the demand for 
a productions, materials and fabrics. 
The disorganization of industry, which is al- 
ready revealing itself in the insurreetionary 


states, cannot but impair their ability to pros- ; 


ecute the war, and at the same time result in- 
directly in greater distre’s in Europe. 

On the other hand, this disorganization op- 
erates far less injuriously at present to the 
federal government and to the loval states. 
very African laborer who escapes from his 
service is not only lost to the support ef the 
insurrections, but he brings an accession to 
the productive labor of the loyal states, and 
to that extent increases their ability to con- 
tinue the contest in which they are reluctantly 
engaged. The failure of foreign importation 
as heretofore, in return for the exportation of 
southern staples, stimulates the manufacturing 
industry of the loval states. Immigration is 
accelerated by an activity in these states re- 
sulting from extended manufacture and the 
prosecution of the war. Thus has the phe- 
nomenon appeared, disappointing so many 
prophesies in Europe, that the war impover- 
ishe’s and exhausts only the insurrection, and 
not the Union. I shall not contend that these 
effects would be perpetual. 1 know there is a 
reckoning for every nation that has the mis- 
fortune to be involved in a war, and 1 do not 
expect for the United States any exemption 
from that inexorable law; but it is enough 
for my present purpose that the penalties are 
neither more severe nor more imminent than 
the loyal states can endure whilé bringing this 
unhappy contest to its desired conclusion. 
Let us now suppose that any one or more 
uropean States should think it right or ex- 
siemens to intervene by force go oblige the 

‘nited States to accept a compromise of their 
sovereignty. What other effect could it pro- 
duce than to render inevitable, and even hurry 
on, that servile war, so completely destruc- 
tive of all European interests in this country, 
which this government so studiously strives to 
avoid? 1 know that the danger of any for- 
eigh nation attempting such a policy, if it has 
ever existed, has passed, as [ am happy in 
knowing that no foreign government has ever 
threatened such intervention, while several 
m imous governments have repudiated 
all unfriendly Seives. I have put forward 
that hyphothesis only by way of preface to a 
question not less sigwificant—namely, what 
must be the effect of such a policy abroad as 
wi ye.the insurgents with hopes of 





PNCO 





ay 


torch to the free-State settler’s home, of the 
bludgeons to the Senate, of traitors to plot 
in the cabinet and the Halls of Congress. 
We are not anxious to regain the agitation 
whose climax has proved to be civil war, and 
by the re-establishment of causes to reproduce 


‘liberal, the terms being a cash payment of 
(810,000, Cuban contingencies to each, and he | 
i sneceeded in completing contracts with Albert 

| Sidney Johnson, Gustavus W. Smith, Mans- 
‘field Lovell, J. K. Duncan and George B. 
| MeClellan. 

“Smith and Lovell received their money, 
resigned from the army, and entered upon 
their new duties. But before the final ar-. Consequences. 
rangements were consummated with our future, To reeonstruct that condition of things 
pepe OTS jpriaw: oe ae ow traitorously masking itself in certain 
lon of the phghted faith o resident lerce : : Se fe ef ee 
(who was tineelt a filibuster) directed eth stan ree vedas suse veer 
Collector of the Port ef Mobile to seize and be to surrender the capitol of the capitol. It 
detain the two vessels laden with arms and | was precisely because the American people 
fre cca of war, then lying in that port.’ declared by their peaceful ballot that the cor- 
The queen of bg ebaiaeang) se Pc redition. ruption blasphemously called the ** Union as 

. ” M be 

signation was held in abevance some days, | it was” should end as a thing intolerable, and 
iwhen the inducements to it were necessarily 
withdrawn.” ; 

| Our young hero was now again without any | 
definite prospects, but his good fortune soon 
re Jetferson Davis at the head of the | 

Var Department, and that: excellent: man, 

having always regarded McClellan with ex- 
ceeding favor, and wishing to reward him, 

probably, for his sympathies with the **Lone 
Star,” promoted him to be a captain of infan- 
try, and then raised him to the dazzling sta- 
tion of Chief of the Commission of Observation 
which represented the army of the United 
States before Sebastopol. True to these 
sourenirs, and the tendencies which they 
‘created, he, after his return, united himself 
with the Breckenridge Democracy, the plot 

of which, on the part, at least, of its Southern 


the Union as our fathers meant it to be should 
be restored, that the rebels are in arms to- 
day. Ilad they been sure that the Union 
could still be maintamed as the ¢age of un- 
clean birds,—‘* as it was"—they would never 
have assaulted it. 

That organized Atheism—that Nationality 
of crime, has been stricken before our eyes by 
the thunderbolts of Eternal Justice; and 
though for a while, like the ancient tree strick- 
en on our Common which fond hands have 
hooped and rivettetd together as well as they 
could, we may seek by iron and steel to retain 
that so-called ** Union as it was,? yet as the 
rains and snows visit the stricken elm no lon- 


engineers, was to either throw the election to 
‘the ‘House.” or, by the return of Lincoln to 

the Presidency, to seize the opportunity for 
‘revolution.—Wilke’s Spirit of the Times. 








ger to bring life but daily death, we should 
live to see all the forces and elements of the 
world gradually destroying it. The real 


Union is to be saved only by seizing the green 
branch—the living seed—of the old and plant- 
ing it,in an honest soil, to rear therefrom the 
true Liberty Tree, under whose shade our 
land shall rejoice, and whose leaves shall be 
for the healing of the nations. 

V. Whilst not opposing the administration 
in a spirit of opposition we intend to unite 
our voice with those which demand that it 
shall sustain the government and work for 
the Republic with a genuinendss, fidelity and 
spirit which it has at no time manifested. In 
order to ensure loyalty in the masses the ad- 
ministration itself should be above suspicion. 
It stands before the world in the attitude of 
ty Offences against the game laws ate in-), government enforcing its laws upon rebels 


creasing in England. Last year there were against its authority; we sball demand that 


over eazht thousand f the kind betore | 
a ee pce shall enforce the laws upon those, who, 


Lyinc is State.—But, speaking practi- 
‘eally, what has been the resultethus tar in the 
present case? Has dislovalty been found an 

idomitable sentiment in this war? 

It pervaded even this capital and this district 
at the beginning of the strife. . It no longer ex- 
istshere. It divided Maryland and provoked 

‘eontlict there. The Union is now as strong in 
that State as in any one of the always loyal 
States. It committed Missouri to the pretend- 
ed new Confederacy. Missouri is now active 
and earnest among the loyal States. It placed 
Kentucky in an attitude of neutrality ; but 
Kentucky is to day firm, resolute, and even. 

' self-devoted -to the Union.—Secretary Sew- 

| ard’s Letter to Lord Russell. 





The rate of increase over. : 
ithe preceding year is twenty-seven per cent. against laws signed by its own hand return 
i 


‘out to Kansas moved according’ to order,— 


ready to go on with the trial; I always wish- | 
ed to postpone it; and when the next court negroes of the South as well as to white re- 
came round I felt a similar impressson that I) bels in arms we may be assured that its mem- 


ations I had; bers would have been restrained by no con- | RE Sie eS 5 SA Ses : 
ibe a repository of such public documents, put, on account of the number he bought at. 


sometimes hadva.case involving a man’s life | on a false assumption. 
or death, and I never could feel that I was | tion enjoyned by the law has been alreatly is- 


| section relating to slaves of rebels is as fol- 


> . This 1 » r = . rs ‘ . 
Potomac. This one thing needful was sup- of the United States, or who shall in any way 
plied by the order issued by the Commander- give aid or comfort thereto, escaping from 
should move | such persons and taking refuge within the 


| 


that when a man is constitutionally behind | of the United States; and all slaves of such 
shoving will make him the | persons found or being within any place oc- 


: ‘eupied by the forces of the United States, 
On the 22d of February the whole army | j 


lexcept Gen. McClellan, whose transportation 
| boats were found to have been built too big | 
| . 

ifor the canal through which they had to | 


| move. Ifthis had not been so, doubtless | 


‘Gen. McClellan's inborn strength which is 
‘* to sit still,” would have manifested itself in 
‘some other way. rs 

That natural and invincible dilatoriness 


all other laws, to the extent of his ability, and 


reach by the judicial and military power of the 


‘of Gen. McClellan has had its full swing ; we | 


‘now know what it has cost us. 
| His delay before Centreville lost our af- 
my a fine blow at the foe, which, it is now 
| known, would have been effectual ; and made 
‘us a langhing-stock to the world, as a great 
‘armyctrembling before Quaker guns. 

| Ilis delay on the Potomac permitted that 
‘river to be blockaded at a cost of many mil- 
‘lions to the country, which had to transport 
‘stores for Washington over difficult and ex- 
| pensive routes. For that matter, his delay 
‘from first to last in this and other ways could 
not have cost the country less than $100,000, 
/000,—for which we have nothing to show but 
‘defeat and disgrace. 

| His delay before Yorktown, and after the 
evacuation, permitted the enemy to call to- 
‘gether at its leisure nearly every fighting man 


‘in the Confederacy and to make its fortifica- | 


‘tion, toward the Chicahominy and the Chesa- 
| peake absohitely impregnable. 
His delay buried on that Peninsula 100, 
(H), of the best troops the world ever saw. 
But the lesson was not yet learned. This 
‘was not enough to get a perception of things 
into the somewhat dense cranial formations of 
Washington. So it is now probable that a 
needless delay on the part of Gen. McClellan 
to evacuate the Peninsula after he received 
.the order to do so, and his delay at Fortress 
Monroe and elsewhere on the way, was the 
means of retarding the divisions of Franklin 
‘and Sumner from being within reinforcing 
distance of Gen. Pope at Manassas, thus 
leading to another disaster on the same mel- 
,ancholy field where the same kind of delay 
/had once before brought us a disgraceful 
‘rout. 
| The clamor that the objection to this Gen- 
‘eral is an abolition outcry is now fortunately, 
‘idle; since Gen. Me Clellan has issued an 
order inviting all slaves into his ranks and 
‘promising them that they should never be re- 
‘turned to their masters... No unrevoked order 
‘is so near what an emancipationist would de- 
i sire as his. But like every thing else which 
| proceeds from him, thé order came too late. 
| If it had been announced instead of that about 
‘crushing them with an iron arm; if it had 
‘come before the disgraceful renditions which 
‘have so alienated the negroes that to-day they 
‘would not trust him whatever he might pro- 
} mise ; if it had gone out when he ardvanced 


i 


‘to answer for the shooting down of loyal men 





In GENERAL McCLELLAnN’s competency for 
that 


Dp? 


I ,think, in the light of events that are 


| transPiring in our country, that the time has | 
| passed away whenany man North or South | 
can believe in human slavery and be in favor | 
| of its extension and its perpetuity, and be the vowing and swearing that he shall die 
‘loyal to the North American Republic. im : ‘ 
|ciferous and prolonged: applause.) 1 can 
_conceive—and I make the cortession 


(Vo- 


most 


party is in the way, then don't put it out of 
way only, but keep it out of the way. 
> must make every sacrifice, no matter 
jhow great. *As fi »” sai 
| iar goo brs -apllin ‘dl yr sll arta 
| \ bod ded, then government 
| must have it to the last drop of blood. We 
' must all feel as does a neighbor of mine, who 


terized those who believe in slavery, as fol- | has sent four sons to the war, and only re, 


;grets that his remaining child is not a man- 
j that he might send her too.’ 
| 


GEN. FREMONT. 
The John Barleyeorn of the War,—despite 





despite his repeated burial,—still flourishes 


green and fruitful. It is not risking much to 


the public faith is shaken. The correspon- | cheerfully—that a man may believe slavery S3Y that of all. who have tried t bury him, 


ton, Sept. Ist, says: : Gos vane Z 
Bins on . |something he is willing shall continue along 


‘“*The President and Gen. Halleck were | 





Washington National Intelligencer gives what 


in full: 

‘‘It is now necessary to say for the infor- 
mation of intelligent readers that the issue 
which is made against the President by those | 
who clamor for ‘‘a proclamation declaring | 
freedom to the slaves of rebels,” as thought | 
the President were evading a duty enjoined 
by the confiscation law, is one which proceeds 
The only proclama- 





sued, and if the Congress had desired the 
President to issue an ‘‘exhortation” to the 


siderations of modesty from saying so. The | 


lows, and executes itself, without requiring 
any proclamation to give it force or validity: 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That all 
slaves of persons who shall hereafter be en- 
gaged in rebellion against the Government 


lines of*the army ;, and all slaves captured 
from such persons, or deserted by them and 
coming under the control of the Government | 


cupied *by rebel forces, and afterward oc- 


shall be deemed captives of war, and shall be 
forever free of their servitude, and not again 
heldvas slaves. : 

The insinuation persistently reiterated iu | 
some quarters that the President will not en- 
force the confiscation-emancipation bill has 
not the slightest foundation, so far as we can 
discover. There is every reason to believe 
that it is his purpose to execute this law, and 


in every section of the country that he can 


‘various other articles of interest. 


until God in his Providence shall overthrow 
it, (A voice—‘*Whach he is doing”); I can 


| conceive of such a man being a loyal, man— 
}and there are such men in the country ;— but 


be maintained, ny ag perpetuated in this 
demoeratic republic, is a traitor to his coun- 
try: (Prolonged cheers.) 





ON THE OUTSIDE we publish the Presi- 


dent’s speech to the colored men in favor of 


the expatriation-Central-American scheme, 
which is already a failure; the Seward and 


‘Earl Russell Correspondence, in which the 


Seeretary of State agitates the slavery ques- 
tion—a thing which he forbid Mr. Adams 
and the other American Ministers doing ; Ex- 
Gov. Boutwell’s speech; Ilorace Greeley’s 
letter to the” President, and the subsequent 
correspondence ; Jeff. Davis's Message, with 
Some of 


to be an evil, to be an -existing fact, some-, not one could have awakened one-half. the 
| thing that he does not know how to deal with, 


amount of enthusiasm which greeted Major- 
General Jous C, Fremont, upon his recent 
Visit to this city. 

The speech which he delivered on that oc- 
casion shows that he is a man who partakes 
of the growth of the times : the seasons whether 
sunny or frosty do not leave him without 
tracing their lessons upon him; this tree is 
girded with a daily ring. 

| Is it not acrying shame that a man who thus 
represents the veryage and body of the times, 
should be standing thus outside of active ser- 
vice? Well, the old proverb says, ‘a stone 
that is fit for the wall is not left in the way.” 

At any rate, there is already a conviction 
in the minds of the American people that when 
the bloody treason lies dead the arrow sped. 

,from the hand of Joun C. Fremont will be 
found nearest its heart. 


THE WAY WE SHOULD Do IT. 


We hear it frequently asked of those who 





them ought to have been published a "20 the general grievance of the times, ‘‘what 


} sooner, and would have been if the Common® 
| ? en I xT nee wn ive ae . - 
wealth had been in existence. We give place whom the Government has selected to lead our 
ito them in conformity to the plan of making armies 2” 


it one of the features of the paper that it shall 


attention and space. 


ter “ST CANNOT REMEMBER A NIGHT SO DARK really tough ones you've got?” ** All,” was 
| AS TO HINDER OR PREVENT THE COMING DAY : 


generals would you put in the places of those 


We know a man in a certain 


Western city who was very fond of ducks, 


| speeches and papers as will best illustrate the market, was not unfrequently troubled with 
history of the times. The pressure of such tough ones. One day wishing for a goodly 
articles upon us this week, while perhaps add- number he went to. the poultry dealer and 
‘ing to the permanent value of the paper to said that he was an afllicted*boarding-house 
(those who may keep files, crowds out articles keeper, that his boarders were too ravenous 
of more immediate interest, and prevents our especially when things were young and tender. 
‘giving a summary of passing events, both for- Now,” said our character, with a wink, ‘I 
‘eign and domestic, to which we intend in want you to pick me out all the old ones,— 
the future to devote a reasonable amount of all the tough ones you've got.” The delighted 


dealer found no difficulty in’ picking out a 


number of tough articles. ‘*Are these all the 


the reply. ‘*Then,” said our epicure,” JU 


NOR A STORM SO FURIOUS AND DREADFUL AS- take all of the other lot, if’ you please!” 


| TO PREVENT THE RETURN OF WARMSUNSHINE, 


AND CLOUDLESS SKY.” 
JOUN BROWN. 


Charlestown Va. Prison, Nor. th, 1Soo. 





2eTURNED N, Y. Munitra.—The fallow. | 


ing remarkable correspondence is published in 
the New York papers by authority of th. 


| National War Committee. The Evening Post thing 


Qur feeling concerning the generals selected 
to lead our armies is that they are an excel- 
lent selection of those who should not lead us. 
We'd decidedly prefer the other lot! 





, Tur Union! Tur Union ror Ever! 
, One and TNserananir !—Very well. No- 
can be truer. <A locomotive with 


nation.” 


If this is the state of the case we re- 


says the Committee have “the fullest belief * divided boiler. don't £0 well. After 
‘that the several regiments referred to can *" explosion, the engineer, firemen and 

: g : . 
passengers, as well as the conductor, may 


spectfully call upon that branch of the Gov- 
ernment which (in our simplicty) we have 
been accustomed to name the Lreculire, to 
call upon, our Generals in the south weet 


| which they left the seat of war. It is 


in their departments who by this self-execut- 
ing law are free, and for the abandonment of 
3000 unarméd Unionists at Vicksburg to the 
rage of rebel masters,—rage kindledeby the 
work we had imposed upon those negroes 
without the slightest necessity for so abandon- 
ing them. Whatever may be said of the 
Emancipation Act the Inte/ligencer’s theory 
-is certainly self- executing. 








COINCIDENCE. 


The following order would indicate a re- 
markable coincidence between the authorities 
at Washington, and those! at Richmond, _as 
‘to the interest that is to be most cautiously 

guarded inthis war, and the generals who 
are to be disapproved of, and placed in close 
confinement—for certainly our anti-slavery 
generals have that in a military-sense. 
War DEPARTMENT, 
Ans. anD INSPECTOR GENERAL'S OFFICE, ? 

Richmond, August 21, 1562, 
General Orders, No, 60. 

1. Whereas, Major General Hunter, re- 
cently incommand of the enemy's forees on 
the coast,of South Carolina, and Brigadier 
General Phelps, a military commander of the 


| 


' satisfactorily explain the circumstances under 


wel 


‘wnderstood that all those regiments are in 


| readiness to obey orders to resume their ser 
| vice in the national cause.” 


New YorRK CHAMBER oF COMMERCE Rooms, 
September 2, 1862 


Hon. Edwin M. Stanton, War Department 
| Washington : 

Our National War Committee has just passe 
a resolution earnestly recommending to the De 


partment to recall the militia regiments from this 


city which have recently returned from Washing 


ton. 
We believe they will go at a moment’s notice. 


This Committee wil) advance any extraordinary 


expensds necessary. Please reply. 
George ‘Opdyke, Chairman, 
‘David Dudley Field 

Chas. H Marshall, 

C. Cc. Richards, 
Charles Gould, 
Peter Cooper, 


P. M. Wetmore, 
Isaac Dayton, 
William Orton, 
Henry G. Stebbins, 
J. Austin Stevens, Jr 
| Wasnineton, Sept. 2, 1862. 
'To George Opdyke and David Dudley Field 
Commatttee : 


and referred to the Geferal-in-Chief for answer. 
Secretary. 


Your telegram of fe date has heen received 


Epwin'M. Stanton, 
WaAsHINGTON, Sept. 2, 1862. 
To Hon. D. D. Field and others : 


The New York militia regiments were re- 


quested to retnain when the danger was more 


imminent than at present, but declined to do 
Under these circumstances they will not resolutions in response to it: 


£0. 
be recalled. 
W. H. Harreck, General-in-Chief. 


l sensibly enough ery out for ‘Union, Union 
and nothing else,—a united boiler forever, 
one and inseparable” !—Eapecially ‘* ins@para- 
ble,” as it seems not to have been’ before. 
No matter, don’t blow itup, Rivetted firmly to- 


gether it must be or it is no longer any go. 
» But my friends, you and the tender and fire- 
; box and half the boiler standing togtther 


- aghast, without daring to think what blew it 


up, because you don't’ think alike, what are 
you going to tie up to? What will you unite 
with? Will youunite.withthe crazy steam that 
did the mischief and the faw-cracked shivered 
or with 


atoms that are blown to thunder, 
whatever materials happen to be left behind 
in a sound condition ? : 
ASE ei SR RN Nena 
* Tur Arrican Exsaratrion Scurme.—We 
, publish, on the first page, the President's 
speech to the delegation of colored men, ad- 
vising them to expatriate themselves, and go 
to Central America. The colored people do 
not seem to appreciate the advantages of the 
coal mine speculation recommended to them, 
The Committee, who had the interview with 
the President, have adopted the following 


Resolred, that in the present condition of 
the publie affairs of this country, we, the few 


' 


At the meeting of the National War Com- assembled, deem it inexpedient, inauspicious 
mittee this afternoon, at which the forégoing and impolitic to agitate the subject of emiggp- 


enemy in the State of Louisana, have organ- 
ganized and armed slaves for military service 
against their masters, citizens of this Con- 


federacy. 


correspondence was read, the following reso- tion of the colored people of this country 
, lutions were passed : anywhere; believing that time, the great ar- 

Resolved, That General Fremont and Gen- biter of events and movements, will adjust 
‘eral Mitchel be each requested, if the Gov- the matter of so infinitely vital interest to the 


And whereas the Government of the United 
States has refused to answer an inquiry 
whether said conduct of its officers meets its 

‘sanction, and has thus left to the Government 
no other means of repressing said crimes and 
outrages than by the oe of such mea- 
sures of retaliation as shall serve to prevent | 
their repetition. : 

Ordered, That Major Gen. Hunter and 
Brig. Gen. Phelps be no longer held and | 
treated as public enemies of the Confederate | 
States, but as outlaws; and that in the event | 
of the capture of either of them, or that of 
any other commissioned officer employed in | 
drilling, organizing or instructing slaves, with 
a view to their armed service in this war, he 
shall not be regarded as a prisoner of war, but 
held in close confinement for execution as a | 
felon, at such time and place as the President 
may order. By order, | 

(Signed) S. Cooper, 
Adjutant and Inspector General 


‘child, bursting into tears. 
/ after dinner,” was the reply. 


ernment will consent, to organize in’ this colored people of these United States. 


State without delay, a corps of fifty thou- 


And, furthermore, that.we judge it unan- 


sand men, and that application for such con- thorized and unjust for us to compromise the 


sent be male to the General Government, 


interests of over four and a half millions of 


and if it refuses, then to the State Govern- our race by precipitate action on our part. 


ment. 3 
Resolved, That all residents of this city 


who are willing to join such a corpse be re- 
quested to communicate their names and res- 


idences to some member of the Committee. 





te"When will mother be home ?” 


cried a 

° . yr 
“She will be home 48 
**After dinner ! 


ExPUBLICAN CONVENTION. 

The Republican State Convention is to be 
held at Worcester on Wednesday the tenth 
inst. It will be an important gathering which 
ht to represent the great body of the peo- 
It will meet at an impor- 





ple of the State. 


then let us eat dinner now,” he returned, tant crisis and its doings will be of great im- 


| growing bright at the overcome difficulty. 
te Of the sixty-nine words which compose 


the Lord’s Prayer only five are not Saxon. 


Ee The 73d Mlinois regiment is command- lines in France. 
ed throughout by Methodist preachers. 


‘portance. | 





ta Last year over four thousand kilometres 
were added to the length of the telegraphic 
There are now four hundred 
_and forty-nine offices in operation. 
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aaa aaa Sanaa 


be no lasting pea 
Wan | our continest. (Great applause.) There- 


fure all other considerations apart, and~re- 
garding it only as a measure for the effectual 


GENERAL FREMONTS SPEECH TO THE 
MEETING IN TREMONI TEMPLE. 


The arinouncement that General Fremont suppression of the rebellion, I am in favor of | BEVORE THE REPUBLICAN STATE CONVEN- 


was to speak in Tremont Temple on the eve- the immediate abolition of slavery (great 
; : lled together a meeting of Cheers) and in favor of using every practica- 
ning of Aug 28, —- hi 8 ihe Hist ts ble means to make that abolition effective 
the people, which, within a few minutes (cheers) and so deprive the enemy of their 
the opening of the doors crowded the spacious great element of strength. (Great applause. ) 
hall {o its utmost capacity. An immense, Wherever our flag waves in jurisdiction, 
‘de who were not for- let it wave over free men. _ (Cheers.) Let 
crowd gathered nenade — But: re- it answer all questions, and give all passports. 
tunate enough to gain an entrance. Dut re 


“opti (Loud cheers.) 
markable as the meeting was for Its numbers, It is urged against summary measures that 
it was still more remarkable for the entire the liberation of the slaves would be an act of 
is great injustice to the loyal men of the South. 
assenssansy de 2 r . ut cam such a war as this be carried on with- 
vaded the vast multitude. The meeting WAS out sacrifices from the loyal people in every 
a triumphant ovation—a spontaneous tribute section of the country?” The loyalists of the 
ices of the officer and the patriotism South would be required to contribute a por- 
It indicated that the people ‘tion of what is held to be ge he and for 
_which they would doubtless be afterward re 
look to the Path-finder of the Rocky Moun- aR 

tains, to be the Path-finder by whom the na- the North give not only absolute property, 
disasters but their own lives, and the lives of those 
brought upon us by treason. The speech of oon aa ~ Foeags. 1 cage dl See 
General Fremont is a most remarkable ones and was received with loud cheers.] To 
not only for its ability, but for the lofty in- them their loss can never be repaid. How, 
yn and the triumphant faith in the peo- ae can such — be entertained ? 
: Y ak r * s 
ple and the right which swell every aeeeenee. oa secsecs Me lel aaa heer 
Col. E. G. Parker presided very filicitously into parts, and for the sake of protecting the 
and introduced the General, who spoke as property of a class, forega.our greatest ad- 
vantages? Such a policy would carry within 
itself the elements of sure defeat, and the real 
Speeds of General Bromans. Unionists of the South are ready for the sacri- 
I feel deeply the honor of having been asked fice. Nor do I share in the belief that there 
; I am gratified that is a large body of Unionists in the South. In 
hing which will aid in, my individual experience I have found them 
the subject of these mectings. But I trust few, and in the progress of the war they have 
that this object, so far as it relates to the en- been fast decreasing. The danger which has 
rollment of the volunteers’ required, has al- attended the avowal of Union sentiments, the 
ready been attained. ; the events of the last few uncertain protection which we have been able 
weeks have made so apparent the necessity for to give them, the certain severtties of the 
immediate reinforcements, that I hope nothing Confederate Government, the unexpected 
else has been needed to procure a prompt re- length to which the rebels have been able to 
sponse to the call of the Government, and to. aaron: struggle, together with neighbor- 
that mute but strong appeal of your friends | 100d friendships and interests, have carried 
in the field, who to-day constitute our bulwark away many who in the beginning maintained 
againsf the surges of rebellion. their allegiance to the Union. 
The chances of war do not admit of delays. valley of V irginia I do not remember 
The enemy is pushing it forward with re-, to have met a Union man, and certainly not 
newed vigor, and the loss of a few weeks, or one Union woman: (Laughter.) This ele- 
evenafew days may involve disasters shameful ment of their strength must not be underrated. 
to record and impossible to retrieve. In this It serves to show how thoroughly the feelings 
condition it will never do to let differences of of the South are in this contest, and leaves no 
opinion as to how the war should be carried doubt as to what will be the training of the 
on interfere with its vigorous prosecution, growing generations. Not only were the peo- 
First fill the ranks, and leave to those who ple not desirous of returning to the Union, 
stay at home the obligation of shaping the but they did not entertain the idea-in any 
struggle to its proper ends. 5 _ _ | Shape—their only conjectures were as to the 
But Massachusetts needs no other incite- | manner in which the separation would Tinally 
ment to her duty than the certainty that she) be effected. i do not think that qur North- 
has one to perform. Under this impulse ern hae realize how many years the South 

her people will come forward promptly and has’ yeen preparing for this struggle. 
nobly, as they always have done. (Cheers. ) Phe advent of the Natches in Charleston 
She will be always true, as in this contest she harbor with Jackson's proclamation and her 
has been poetically true, to her historic re- ready batteries, checked it for a time in South 
cord. The infant that here in the ‘Cradle of Carolina, where there was then a strong body 
Liberty” stranggled the serpent, is ready in, of men with Union sentiments—strong enough 
its mandood to destroy the hydra; and when to have the consistency of a party and with 
I sec, as I lately have had the opportunity to Its representative organs. ‘hen quite a 
see, what kind of men they are, each one fill- young man, [-was among the Unionists en- 
ing a place,in society, instructed, intelligent rolled with a view to service under Mr. Poin- 
men, heads and supporters of families, con- sett, then the acknowledged head of the party 
tributing by steady abor to the wealth of the in that State. Mr. Calhoun died a defeated 
State—when IT see such men going by thous- rebel chief, but he left legions of young men 
ands and hundreds of thousands to the field, devoted to disseminate his princip es—young 
in regard to the number legions growing up in the faith of the princi- 
who go there, but it is that their obedience ples to the establishment of “which this gener- 
and affecting confidence in the government, ation has been consecrated in the South. We 
will be met by a corresponding care for them are at war with a people who hay e been educa- 
in the field, and that these concentrated ener- ted to believe they are contending for their 
gies will be directed to results worthy of the liberties ; they are carrying on this contest 
sacrifices they are making. (Applause. ) ' with unity and determination ; their armies: 
Therefore, [indulge myself in the pleasure have acquired the solidity and consistency of 
of feeling that the object of this meeting is regiilar troops. Lo reduce such a rebellion 
not so rauch toairge the necessity for further | will require the utmost exertion of our force, 
troops as to furnish an occasion for en- and the immediate use of every advantage 
couragement and sympathy to "those nogy which naturally falls to our share in the con- 
leaving for the field—the assemblage of test. Ther determination to obtain success 
friends on shore to greet the parting ship— 38 unconquerable—to subdue them, their de- 
and so, with a God-speed to. them, I turn, signs must be made impossible ; and the unity 
with your permission, for a moment to the. chee ay them strength must be ours also. 
‘ 1eers, 


duties. resting upon those of us who, for tho he ? : 
time beine are left at home, | ‘To secure this unity we must rouse our- 
[tad just now expressed my anxiety that selves to extraordinary exertions. Not only 
we should obtain from this war results| ™ust every possible means be used to damage 
worthy of the sacrifices we are making. the enemy in the field, but we must guard 
hs ve ‘; * . an <i me ee he ae e . 7. 
How this shall bé done and in the speediest | vigilantly against the enemies in our midst. 
way, is the question which threatens still (Cheers.) While you have been loyally oc- 
more to convulse the country, and is making , CUpied with the defence of the ‘country and 
of the nation one great [council of war. sending your voters to the fieid, the pro-sla- 
And it is right that the people should in this Very party has been stealthily and busily em- 
way jealously debate their vital interests, Ployed in organizing to control the elections 
Not only is this their inherited right, bought @ud to secure a vietory of which they realy 
by the first revolution, but it is also their feel assured. To counteract them yok must 
sacred duty to keep themselves welland cur- labor—you must make it a matter of individ- 
rently informed concerning’ the progress of this ual labor in order to give this force of ‘unity 
revolution, and to make known their wishes t@ the work before us; and every vote depo- 
concerning the manner in which it shall be ‘ited in the ballot-box tells as surely on the 
controfled,so as best to secure domestic peace, Contest as a blood stained musket left on the 
and restore it) upon imperishable founda- field. The endurance and steady courage of 
tions. (Loud cheers.) It is in this way that ©Ur soldiers must bg supported by a united 
the vitality of eyr institutions maitnifests and oem at home, and when some_ bril- 
maintains itself. ( Applause.) iant victory flashes across the clouds of war, 
In ordinary wars a soldier is limited to! let a responsive glow light up the undivided 
the silent execution of his. military duties, hearts of the North. [leoud Cheers. ] 
But we are in the midst of a revolution where We might make concessions and give up 
if a a ition where var . : 
every citizen is a soldier. Rome had her ®@vantages if'our contest was for this gener- 
laws speéial to eivil war. Here the nation is atten only. Tf we were contending for our- 
stirred to the heart by a strucele for existence selves only, wé might compromise or let it go. 
$ t : vas phe ig . eure ; ° . 
and not only the life ef the country but the Individual prosperity could be easily secured 
lity of Representative hdéberty throughout the here onelsewhere where peace and stab EBOV= 
world is at stake. [tis not safe to believe Yernment reign, But it is for the long/line of 
that we shall be able easily to eovern this kenerations yet fo come in whose jaterests 
revolution, And inthe midst of such events We fight this battle. (Cheers.) — We cannot 
it is not only the right but the duty of Say, {* after us the deluge, but 
j the time with all its obligations. 


and intense enthusiasm which per- 


to the serv 


tion may be led in safety out of the 


spiration at 


follows: 


to appear before you. 
you think I can say anyt 


my anxiety is not 






~ 


of evervoman toexpress his openions, and how- : P AURY POMMGE 
ever slight his influence may be, to employ it, f° the field with no short aims. Their 
in laboring for the common cause. ; hopes are not placed upon a temporary suc- 
Lord Herbert. when envoy at the Court of Cess ef a battle, and the impulses which gov- 
France, sent, E think, by Elizabeth—at all em them are not those only of personal 
events ata time when on the personal rela- fame. Remember how small their chance 
tions of ambassadors depended peace or war for “ is. No such considerations would have 
for their nations—said to the French minister, ¢a?ried them from their little home circles, 
who had purposely proveked him, that) ‘*al- where each absence makes a horrible blank, 
though ambassado? he was not the less agen-| Hmpelled alone by a generous patriotism, 
Heman.” He reserved the right, when ocea- | they fight for their country’s future—not its 
sion called for it, to act in his broader capaci- Present or theirs; they have no other reward 
tv. So, therefore, a soldier, but net the less than the glory and safety of the Scountry. 
a citizen, | will in the little TE have te say to!) Such men E have seen in the field. 1 know 
vou speak my opinion treely (Cries of “Good,” how cheerfully they bear hardship — how si- 
*tvood,” and applause(: but at the same time lently they acvept wounds and death. 
T will endeavor to do so with the reserve be- Gio to the graves of these honored dead, 
longing to the first character. [ willask vour 20d tell them the tlag they loved floats over 
indulgence if T speak upon a subject about their regiment UPSR some glorious field—will 
which you are not all equallggunited, but the their sleep be disturbed? Tell them that 
proper treatment of which Pthink equally im- their names will be handed down with honor 
portant with the proper treatment of eur for- through the succession of generations—will 
ces in the field, and at’ TP speak of myself in the blood again thrill in their ves, and will 
connection, itis because in the suggestions | , their eyes glisten ? Give them then\) while 
presome to make to you I speak upon mys in- they can enjoy it, the satisfaction to know 
dividual experience.” (Cries of “Good™ and that their etforts have an object. Already 
applause.) you hear the tramp of eager thousands hast- 
Six years ago, when Thad the honor to rep- | (Hs te the prepared battle—your fancy m 
resent your views upon national affairs, 1 the restless myght brings you back the voices 
held, in common with yourselves, the opinion of their farewell, Except in dreams of the 
that slavery should not be distarbed within, Mght how many of you will ever hear again 
its existing limits. When the Contederate ; Hose household voices. 
States announced their existence, their execu- Remembering these—remembering — the 
tive proclaimed slavery to be the corner stone bearded treasures you have thrown into. the 
of the new power, In Missouri, a year ago, ult for'your country’s good—will you hesi- 
as a war measure, 1 declared (the Slaves. of tate! People ot Massachusetts, will you 
rebels free, (immense sae cries of hesitate to strike with vital force the unna- 
“Good,” and great cheering.) believing this tural enemy who has compelled these terrible 
to be the most invisive, seare hing and deadly Saetitices? (Cries a£-No! No!) Shall this 
blow that could be aimed at the heart of the  bleod be shed in vain? (No! No!) Baptized 
rebellion. (Applause and Good, good, Bully in such blood will you not name Free that 
for you and cheers.) L judged it toe be the Soil where it was shed? (Yes! Yes!) shall a 
quickest mode to damage and disconcert the ploughshare guided by the hand of a 
enemy,sand to gain great advantages with the slave throw up te whiten in the sun, the 
least cust of lite to the good citizens who were bones ef patriots who fell in this struggle for 
acting with me in maintaining the laws. <A their country ? (Cries of No! No ') 
xenoeral in the field, in a distant and rebellious Crowd your patriot soldiers to the field, 
district, invested with pro-consular powers, I happy in their privilege to be there; make 
did this in the exercise of what I] bclawed to every fight a victory, but let the men who 
be my legitimate authority. (Cheers.) Lat- fall on those rediclds di¢ in the assured be- 
er, as the war went on, 1 became satisfied lief that their blogd was not merely spilled 
that with its successtul termination must alse Upon the ground—that it went to cement’ the 
terminate slavery im some form, (Good, good Corner-stone in this great temple of universal 
and cheers.) ss liberty, (great cheering. )‘gand when the roar 
L considered it then sutticient that some of the battle with all other mortal sounds is 
measure should be adopted by which it should fading in their ears, let them feel that their 
immediately cease as a political power, and souls, too, are marching on to join that noble 
But as the army (cheers) of martyrs which every good 


hegin to cease as a docial tact. 
Justify their sacrifices, and 


contest was protracted the cenditional opin- cause demands. 
tons with which we all entered upon it, in my at once, by a great act, place yourselves 
mind, gave place to the conviction that every on one of the grand pinnacles of history. 
advantage which the laws of war allowed to -And if on that summit the halo which sur- 
us should be employed, and that te be effec. rounds you is tinged with a reddened light 
tive as a war measure this act should be Tetlected from many a bloody field, it will 
thorough and immediate. It became appar- Bot come from your setting sun, but will be 
ent that the slower process would be inefiect- the light of a new and glorious morning which 
ual, And so the events ef the year have Will illuminate the world. (Tremendous ap- 
brought me te the conviction that there can Plause. which was kept up for several minute: ) 


Against this the loyal people 6f - 


‘Tn the whole ° 


ce Phile slavery exists on {UNION AND PEACE:-HOW THEY SHALL BE superior to domestic veterans. Hannibal, in his 
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How you awake our sleeping aword of War. 
We charge you, in the naine of God, take heed. 


a ee Hanry V. 


Therefore take heed ——_——_ 
| 


| solutely certain confirmation, of the Evil. 


| To humor the present = Spe and temporize is a certain, ab- 


| ev 
| Lord Hovland, 18th June, 1804. 





to be against the Administration, when it was 
and leading members of the Cabinet; 


tration. 


| charged him with forgetting the Union in his 
desire to abolish slavery, when the very title 
of the speech declared its object to be the 


key to the speech. ' 
Mr. Sumner said at that early day that 
slavery must be attacked, and that until this 
was done our war would be halting and un- 
certain; and he saw, too, that in dealing with 
the rebels we must employ the powers and 
agencies of war, according to the laws of war. 
Ilis views were frankly expressed. One year 
has not yet elapsed, but all that he then 






Congress. ead now as 
an argument and an .encouragéwfnt. If so 
much has been accomplished in so Qrief a pe- 
riod, how much m@re may be accomplished in 
the time before . 

But this speech has been not only vindi- 
reated by time. It has been approved by 
large numbers of persons removed from the 
inuflence of the partisan prejudices which are 
so strong in this neighborhood. It has been 
extensively reprinted and noticed in Europe ; 
perhaps no American speech so much. The 


The speech may b 


rin, in his recent work, has 
satedly, so that it has become an 





authority. 


As an indication of the opinion held in Eu- 


from the Isle of Jersey Independent, which 
publishes it entire. 


“After the wretched exhibitions of preju- 


can question made Ay the great majority of 
English members #f Parliament, it is a relief, 
a pleasure, and a delight, to turn to the mag- 
nificent oration of Senator Sumner, the dis- 
tinguished son of Massachusetts, which we 
give in to-day’s Independent. 


speeches do not care to read long speeches, 
good or bad. But even such persons do not 
need our recommendation to give their atten- 
tion to the graceful periods and electrifying 
appeals ot probably the most accomplished of 
American speakers ; perhaps we might justly 
say the foremost orator speaking the Anglo- 
Saxon tongue; for, rivalling Gladstone in 
genius, he more than rivals the glory of Eng- 
land’s House of Commons by that holy earn- 
estness which imparts to eloquence its chief 
effect, and which is naturally the product of 
circumstances, rather than of individual will. 
Mr. Sumner is world-famed, and for himself 
versonally the most sincere sympathy has 
ne felt in England from the time that he 
was so treacherously and brutally assaulted 
| by the ruftian Brooks, an atrocity premonitory 
of the treason and ferocity which commenced 
with the conspiracy of President Buchanan’s 


of Fort Sumter. The principles of the Mas- 
sachusetts Senator command our thorough ad- 
he¥ion, as his extraordinary talents challenge 
our admiration, and his courageous consisten- 
cy carries with it our respect. We feel con- 
fident that had we sat in the Worcester Con- 
vention the orator would have commanded 
our vote as well as our applause.”} 


Fettow Citizens:—In meeting my fellow 
citizens of Massachusestts, who have come together 
on this occasion from all parts of the Common: 
wealth, I find myself in a familiar scene, but I find 
that there has been a change. Yes! there has 
been a geeat change, and it is manifested in our 
Convention. 

We are no longer met, as so often in times 
past, for purposes of controversy, or to sustain 
our cause by argument. That hour has passed. 
FormerlyI have exposed to you the atrocities of the 
Fugitive Slave Bill; I have rejoiced to show that 
Freedom was National and Slavery Sectional ; I 
have striven to prevent the extension of Slavery 
jinto the Territories ; I-have vindicated especially 
| Freedom in Kansas, assailed by slaveholding con- 
eke cnaig ; I have, exposed the tyranical —usur- 
| pations of the Slave Oligarchy, and I have dragged 
jinto light the whole vast intense Barbarism of 
| Slavery. But these topics have now passed into 
history, and are no longer of practical interest. 
| They are not of to-day. 











| Let us rejoice that at least so much has been | 


} . - ‘. 
}gained, and from the extent of our present. tri 
GS ’ 


'umphs take hope and courage for the future. . 


| Providence will be with the good cause in times 
© come, as in times past. 
do not. Others may see gloom; I cannot. Others 
;may hesitate; I will not. Already thatcountry 
has been saved. Great as may seem to be its 


present peril, its peril was greater far while it was 
‘sinking year after year under the rule of Slavery. 


Often have I exclaimed, in times past, that our 
first great object was the Emancipation of the Na- 
tional Government, so that it should no longer be 
the slave of Slavery, ready to do its bidding in all 
things. But this victory has been won. It was 
won first by the ballot-box, when Abraham Lincoln 
was elected President of the United States ;—and 
it was won the second time by the cartridge-box, 
when, at the command of the President, the guns 
of Fort Sumter returned detiance to the rebel ar- 


‘tillery. Such was the madness of Slavery that the 


| first was not enough. 


Unhappily. the secoud was 
needed to complete the work. 

God be praised! Much has been already done. 
The Slave Oligarchy, which according to the vaunt 
of a slavehoiding Senator, has raled the Rep ublic 
more than fifty years ; which has stamped its de 
grading character upon the national forehead ; 
which has entered into and possessed not only the 
polities, but the literature and even the religion of 
the land, which has embroiled us at home aud 
given us a bad name abroad; which has @ielded 
at will President Cabinet and even judicial tribu- 
nals; which has superseded Public Opinion by 
substituting its own immoral behests; which 
has appropriated to itself the oifices and honors of 
the Republic ; which has established Slavery as the 
single test and shiboleth of favor; Which, after 
opening all our Territories to this wrong, was al- 


_teady promising to renew the slave trade and all 


; Only to its maduess ; 


‘the victory already won. 


its unutterable woes: nay, more, which, in the 
instinct of that tyranny through which it ruled, 
was beating down all the safeguards of human 
rights—freedom of speech, freedom of thé press, 
and security of person, and delivexing the whole 
country to a sway (whose vulgarity was secon 

this domineering Slave 
Oligarchy has been dislodged from che Saasenal 
Government, never more to return. Thus far, at 
least, has Emameipation prevailed. Zhe greatest 
slave of all is free. 

Surely, if atany mement, we are disposed to be 
disheartened—if the Future is not always clear 
before us, we may find ample occasion for joy in 
Pillars like those o 

Hercules, might fitly mark this progress 
Among the results of this victory, is one which 
we mayespecially enjoy on this occasion. It is 
Slavery which has been the origin of our party 
divisions, keeping men asunder who ought to 
act together. But with the expulsion of this dis- 
turbing inflaence, the apology for these divisions 
has ceased. All patriots,—all who truly love 
their country—may now act together : no matter 
in what) party combination they may have for- 
'merly appeared ; no matter, of what accent is the 
speech by which their present duties are declared. 
Call them Democrats, Union men, natives or 
foreigners, what you will, are we not all engaged in 
acommon causet Nor will I claim as yet the 
highest praise for those with whom I am most in- 
timately associated — I have read history too weil, 
not to remember that faithtul allies are sometimes 


t 
2 


No nation ever did or 
er can recover fromi Slavery py such methods.—‘fr. For, Leitterto encountered only by a vigor and energy whic 


[This speech of Mr. Sumner, at Worces- 
ter, nearly a year ago, was much criticised at 
| the time, especially by the Boston press. It of gratitude for the good you have enjoyed beneath 
was pronounced intolerable in every respect. | 4s protecting care, you are summoned to its de- 


Of course it was misrepresented. There were | 
papers that openly pronounced the Senator | 


notorious that he was in the most friendly 


and sympathetic relations with the President ! besiege it at Fort Monroe on the Atlantic, at St. | : 
and | Louis on the Mississippi, and now they besiege it | Mt by force of arms. In such ease, he | 


There were other papers that mis- | 
stated the leading idea of the speech, and) been driven from their homes. 


restoration of the Union, and the title is the , 





rope of this speech; we extract the following | 


dice and downright ignorance on the Ameri- | 


As a general | 
rule even those who like to listen to good | 


Ministers and the subsequent bombardment | 


Others may despair ; I} 


slavery school of politiciang—has known how 
to see this question in its true light. T mean, 
| of course, jatar Butler. He has declared 
in his letter to the Secretary of War, dated 


campaigns, relied less on his own Carthasinians 
| than on his Spanish Infantry and Numidian horse. 

The Government is assailed by a Rebellion 
without precedent. Never before since Satan 
warred upon the Almighty has Rebellion as- 
sumed such a front ;—and never before has it be- 
gun in such a cause. The rebels are numerous and 
powerful ; and their cause is Slavery. 

li is the tery essence of rebellion to be auda- 
cious, unhesitating, uncrupulous. 


erance to fugitiye slaves, that it is his duty, 
| **to take the same care of these men, women 
and children, houseless, homeless and unpro- 


which began in Slavery. It can be successfully | lowed to flee from the Confederate States.” 
shall surpass its own. Patriotisin surely is not |g These ‘words are better for his reputation 
less potent as a motive than treason. It must be [sem 8 igi : si 
invoked. By all the memories of your fathers, |. Another reneral, born in Kentucky and 
who founded this Republic and delivered to you living and dying in the South—Major Gener- 
| the precious heritage; and by all the sentiments |! Gaines of the army of the United States— 
laid down the same rule as long ago as 183. 
; It will be found in the documents of Coi- 
i.ence. Defence, did I say? It is with mortification | gress. 
at I utter the word; but you all know the truth. 
The rebel conspirators have set upon us, and 
| now besiege the National Government. They be- 
| siege it at Washington, where are the President 
| and his Cabinet and the national archives. They 


| as property. 


|in Kentucky. Everywhere we are on the defen- could only be guided by the laws of war; and 


when the speech itself referred the whole |sive. Strongholds have been wrested from us.— | Whatever may be the laws of any State, they 
question to the final judgment of the adminis- | Soldiers gathered under the folds of our n»tional | must yield to the safety of the Federal Gov- 


| flag have been compelled to surrender. Citizens, | ernment.” 

whose only offence has been their loyalty, have This proposition, though of seeming sim- 
_— ; _Bridges have been"! plicity, would be of incalculable eflicacy if 
facie Sy nig ggacimees — gua honestly and sincerely enforced. Then would 
| yard of the country has been appropriated. Cm fe become ie a . mapper 
| merce has been hunted on the sea, and property, |CVeTY common soldier would be a chain 
‘wherever it can be reached, ruthlessly robbed or | breaker. . 

| destroyed. “Otily within a few days we have read | But there is another agency, tliat may be 
the order of one Buckner, a rebel commander in | invoked, which is at the same time under the 
Kentucky, directing the destruction of amostim- | Cqnstitution and above the Constitution: I 
portant lock, by which Green River had been ren- |menn Martial Law. It is under the Constitu- 
dered navigable. Pardon me if ask your atten- | tion, because the War Power to which it be- 
tion to this intercepted order. It is instructive, as | longs is positively recognized by. the Consti- 
satay Sages spirit with which this rebellion is | tution, ‘It is above the Constituaion, because 
i ccm when set in motion, like necessity, it knows 
|no other law. For the time it is law and 
Constitution. The civil power, in mass and 
be destroyed. I rely upon our friends at Owenbo- |in detail, is superseded, and all rights are 


rough todo it Not an hour must be lost. Its de- 5 . tnate } NE ite tic tien i 
striesslan dan grant deal tb ons ta oriopling our adves. | held subordinate to this military magistracy. 


BOWLING GREEN, September, 1861. 
Mr. George W. Triplett: 
My Dear Sir: Yours is received. Lock No. 1 must 





urged is now embodied in the legislation of | sary. assemble our friends, without delay. in suf- | All other agencies, small and great, execu- 


itive, legislative and even judicial, are absorb- 


| down behind the wall at both gates; to putone or | ed in this transcendent, triune power, which, 
te gy 2 Boy Bath ned ber ~ wall, apply aslow | for the time, declares its absolute will, while 
; match, and blow the wa!l into the lock. If possible, |; ; alike > seales * justice , 
‘it should be done in such a way as to jeave's strong | it holds alike the . ales of justice and the 
current through the lock, which will empty the dam. | sword of the executioner. ; 
Provite evecy«hing in advance. Do not fail. Itis this power nobody questions. If it has been 
(Signed) $. H. BUCKNER. | Parely exercised in our country, and never in 


an extended manner, the power has none the 


| ficient force to Me go the object. One of the 
| best ways is to open all the gates but one, and to dig 


It is still doubtful if the work of destruction | Jess a fixed placed in our political system. 


| Was accomplished according to this rebel order.— | As well strike out the kindred law of selt-de- | 


| But thus madly was it attempted to sweep away 
| one of the most valuable of the internal improve- 
| ments of Kentucky, apart of the pride and wealthi 
| of the State. 
| Do you ask in whose name all this has been | . : ; F 
done. The answer is easy. Not “in the name of | Slavery was first proclaimed in the Louse of 
God and the Continental Congress,” as Ethan | Representatives by a Massachusetts states- 
| Allen sunmmoned Ticonderoga ; but “in the name | man, who was a champion of freedom, John 
iof Slavery.” Yes; in-the name of Slavery, and | Quincy Adams. His authority is such that I 
{nothing else, has all this crime, destruction and content myself’ with placing the law under the 
boitannd eng perpetrated ; and the work is. sti ‘sanction of his name, which becomes more 
gta ng: : : }authoritative when we consider the circum- 
ok at the war as you will, and you willal- |7) 7 | lor which he first put it forth: the 

| ways sce Slavery. Never were the words of the | SERCCE SRE eee eee Rae eee 
Roman orator more applicable: Nullum acinus \Tepeated, and then again vindicated gene 

ertitit nisi per te; nullum flagitum sine te. “No | . It was as early as the 25th of May, 1836, 
guilt unless through thee, no crime without thee.” | that Mr. Adams first expounded what he 
Slavery is its inspiration; its motive power; its , called ‘*The war power and_treaty-making 
end and aim; its be-all and end-all. , power of the Constitution.” Then it was that 
| It is often said that the war will make anend of | he declared: 

; Slavery. This is probable. But it is surer still, | «Prom the instant that your slaveholding States 
that the overthrow of Slavery will at once make an | become the theatre of war, civil, servile or foreign, 
end of the war. | from that instant the war powers of Congress ex- 


| } ‘ a ar en Atal | tend to interference with the institution of slavery 
|, If Lam correct in this statement, which I be- | j vevery way in which it can be interfered with, from 


lieve is beyond question, then do reason, justice | q claim of indemnity for slaves taken or destroyed, 
and policy all unite in declaring that the war must | to the cession of the State burdened with slavery to 
| be brought to bear directly on the grand conspira- | & foreign power.” 

tor, and omnipresent enemy. Not to do this, is to | 


jfence, which belongs alike to States and in- 
‘dividuals. Martial law is only one form of 
| self-defeace. 


weakness of Slavery, while we leave to the rebels 
todo this, te. to eqnander life and tecesure in'a, [C2 showing. that : 
Vain mmequoriile of battle, which can have no | might be accomplished through this extraor- 
| practical result. Not to do this, is blindly to ne- | dinary POWEE v ‘ OD f 

i glect the plainest dictates of economy, humanity | Afterward, on the Ith of April, 1842, for 
jand common sense: and alas! simply to let slip | the third time he stated the doctrine in the 
| the dogs of war on a mad chase over the land, | House of Representatives, and challenged 
| never to stop until spent with fatigue, or sated | criticism or reply. [ forbear to read the 
| with slaughter. _whole speech, though it is worthy of constant 
Believe me, fellow citizens, I know all the im- | repetition, ‘An extract will suflice : 

,agined difficulties and unquestioned responsibili- 
| ties of this suggestion. But if you are in earnest, 
‘the difficulties will at once disappear, and the re- 


| «1 lay this down as the law of nations. I say that 
| the military anthority takes, for the time, the place 
L rapetal | of all municipal institutions, slavery among the rest. 
sponsibilities are such as you will gladly bear.— | Under that state of things, so far from its being true 
| This is not the first time that a knot hard to untie | that the States where Slavery exists have the:exclu- 
| hasJbeen cut by the sword : and we all know that | of the l ere tar ae ee 
danger flees before the brave man. Believe that | power to order the unirersal emancipation of the stares” 
| you can, and you can. The will only is needed. and then again he announces in words fur- 
Courage now Is the highest prudence. ther ap Tiahile to the present hour: 
| It is not necessary even, according to a familiar i ee. . 9 - sas . Bit SSIS oS 
| Phrase, to carry the war into Africa. It will be | wag sholished tk (tatebia. tose be the Spanish 
enough if we carry Africa into the war, in any | General, Murillo, and secondly, by’the American 
| form, any quantity, any way. The moment this |General Bolivar. It was abolise by virtue of a 
lis done, rebellion will begin its bad luck, and the | military command given at the bead of the army, gnd 
| Union will be secure forever. | its abolition continues to be law to this day.” 
| History teaches by examples. The occasion | 
| does not allow me to show how completely this | 
jmonitor points the way. I content myself with 
} two instances of special mark — one from ancient 
| Greece and the other from ancient Rome. 

The most fatal day for ancient Greece was 
that “dishonest victory” at Cheronia. when 
: Philip of Macedon triumphed over combined 
| forces, in which Demosthenes was enlisted as a 
‘soldier. The panic was universal. Athens was 

thrown into consternation. Her great orator had 
fought bravely, but ineffectually. Another ora- 
|tor, called by Milton “the old man eloquent,” 
died suddenly on hearing the report of the de- 
ifeat. The book of Fate seemed about to close, 
while the proud Athenian State sank to be a Mac- 
}edonian province. Then it was that a patriot ora- 
tor, Hypercides, launched a proposition to emanci- 
pate the slaves, The effect was electric. The roy- 
al Philip, already strong in his victory, trembled.— 
King and conqueror, he was also statesman, and he 
) saw well thatsuch a proposition, begun in Athens, 
/ would shake all Greece, even to his powerful 
i throne, which the young Alexander wa: then pre- 
j paring tomount. His triumphant course was at 
once arrested, and peace secured. 

The other instance is in Roman history. You 
will find it in Plutarch’s Lite of Caius Marius.— 
This experienced General, — and his great experi- . : : 
ence gives to his example the highest authority,— | Slave; and it was an illustrious Massachusetts 
who in the civil conflicts of the time had been | statesman who first unfolded the beneficent 
driven from Rome, and found shelter in the ruins | principle by virtue of which, constitutionally, 
of Carthage, was able at last to effect a landing in Healy, and without excess of any kind, the 
Thus is the incident recorded .— | President or Commanding. General becomes 
‘more than a conqueror, even a Liberator. 

Massachusetts will be false to herself, if she 


The representatives of slavery fumed and 
raged at these words and at their venerable 
author; but nobody answered them. And 
they have stood ever since, in the records of 
Congress, firm and impregnable as adamant. 

In the protracted controversy which is now 
drawing to its close, Massachusetts has done 
much. She first gave the example of Univer- 
sal Freedom within her borders; and ever 
since that early day she has taken a leading 
part in all efforts against Slavery. It is her 
children who have never failed in this cause, 
where any thing was to be done, whether by 
word or deed. Massachusetts has tor years 
borne the burden of this discussion, and also 
the heavier burden of obloquy, which has long 
rested upon all who pleaded for theslave. It 
is Massachusetts, who, with patriotic ardor, 
first leaped to the resene, when the Capital 
was menaced by Slavery, and by a happy co- 
incidence on the 19th of April of this vear, 
consecrated herself anew by the blood of her 
children: thus being at the same time first to 
do and first to suffer. It was also a Massa- 
chusetts General who first in this contliet pro- 
claimed that our camps could not contain a 





taly. 


“Marius upon this news determined to hasten. He 
took aon him some Marusian horse which he had 
levied in Africa, aud a few others that were come | p+). . ‘ 
to him from Italy, in all not amounting to above a fails at this moment. And yet, I would not 
thousand men, and with this handful began his voy | bé misunderstood. Feeling most profoundly 
age. He arrived at a port of Eturia called Telamon, | that there is now an opportunity, such as rare- 
aud as sun as he was landed proclained Liberty tu the ° eae 
slares ; and, joining to them the stoutest husbandmen {ly occurs in human annals, for incalculable 

good; seeing clearly that there is one spot, 


and shepherds, freemen, who had flocked to the g 

shore, he gathered in a few days a great force, with ‘like the heel of Achilles, where this creat re- 
4 8, S gre: 

bellion may be wounded to death—I calmly 


which’he filled forty ships.” 

deliver the whole question to the judgment of 
those on whom the responsibility rests, con- 
tenting myself with reminding vou thatsthere 
are times when not to aet carries with it a 
greater responsibility than fo actg It is e- 
nough for us to review the unquestioned pow- 
ers of the government, to handle fora mo- 
ment its mighty weapons, which are vet allow- 
ed to slunber,—without assuming to declare 
that the hour has come when they shall flash 
against the sky. 

But may a good Providence save our gov- 
ernment from that everlasting regret) which - 
must ensue if a great opportunity is lost by 
which all the bleeding wounds of war shall be 
staunched—by which prosperity shall be a- 
gain established, and Peace be made immor- 
tal in the embrace of Liberty. Saul was cur- 
sed for not hewing Agag in pieces when in 
his hands, and Ahab was cursed for not de- 
stroying Benhadad. Let no such curses ever 
descend upon us. 


Thus far for Plutarch. It is needless to add that 
Marius found himself soon master of Rome. 

These are historic instances. I do not adduce 
them that you should dlindly follow them; but 
simply that you should see how, in times past, de- 
feat has been stayed and victory won, by a generous 
word for Freedom. Men die and disappear. but 
the Human Family,continues the same, in passions 
and fears, as when Philip was frightened back from 
Athens and when Marius was borne in triumph to 
Rome. 

To these historic instances, let me add the au- 
thority of the ancient Roman law, and I refer you 
for it to the common Dictionary of Antiquities, 
now used in all our schools. According to that 
law, the state of Slavery might be terminated in at 
least three different manners : first, by manumis- 
sion ; ‘secondly, by enactments, of reward to the 
slave: and thirdly, by enactments of punishment to 
the master. If the master had failed to be a good 
citizen, he might be punished—so that at the same 
time he should suffer in property and others should 
2 what is more than property—freedom. But 

do not cite even this example of a time-honored 
jurisprudence for your absolute guidance. I will 
not doutt that, in the unparalleled circumstances 
by which we are now encompassed, justice will 
be done. 

Already the way is easy. A simple decla- 
ration—that all men coming within the lines 
of the United States troops shall be regarded 
as freemen—will be in strict conformity to the 
Constitution, and also with precedents. The 
Constitution knows no man asaslave. It 
treats all within its jurisdiction as persons, 
while the exceptional provision for the rendi- 
tion of persons held to service or labor, you 
will observe, is carefully confined to such as 
have escaped into another State, so that in 
Virginia, it does not aon the surrender of 
a Virginia slave: norin Missouri of a Missou- 
ri slave. Itis clear, therefore, thac there can 
be no sanction under the Constitution, for 
turning a National camp into a slave pen, or te" An English literary journal remarks 
for turning military officers into slave-hunters.. that nothing in England can be done satisfac- 
Let this plain construction be adopted, and — torijly without a dinner. 
then, as our lines advance, Freedom willev- = 
erywhere be established and our National fag =~ eae 
in its march will wave with new glory. BOY WANTED. 

A brave General, whom Massachusetts has A boy of about 15 years, who can write a legi 
given to the country—thoozh commencing his ple hand, wanted. Apply to James M. Stone, 22 
career with prejudices derived trom the pro- Bromfield Street. 





STARTLING ANNOUNCEMENTS. — The an- 
| nouncement that General McClellan had been in- 
‘trusted with command of the defensesgof Wash- 
‘ington, was received with some doubts of its 
probability by many people. But the rumor 
which was telegraphed from New York on Thurs- 
day evening that Mr. Stanton had resigned and 
that General Halleck had been appointed Secre- 
of war in his stead, and that General McClellan 
had taken the place of General Halleck as Gen- 
eral-in-Chief of the army, struck the public with 
astonishment, and at the time of this writing is 
not fully believed to be true. 


~— ane 











»~Fortress Monroe, 30th July, 1861, with ref 


vided for, as he would of the same number of 
¢ \ Rebellion men, women and children, who, for their at- | 
sticks at nothing ; least of all, with a rebellion | tachment to the Union, had been driven or al- | 


| { For the Commonwealth. } 
“NON DOLET.” 
Inscribed to the Wounded of 1862. 
BY MRS, JULIA WARD HOWE. 


When Thrasea Petus yielded life 
To meet the tyrants’ will abhorred, 
Rich with her blood, his faultless wife 
Bore the swift weapon to her lofd. 
“ Non dolet, Pete.” was her word, 
Which we, across the ages, heard. 


Nor less than brave, the Roman died. 
No tears defamed their latest rites, 
While following Honor’s flaming guide, 
They passed from Earth’s beloved sights. * 
But, in the silence of their grave 
Rome wept, for she survived, a slave. 


Nor pains it now, th’ immortal wound 


“The military officer,” said he, ‘can 
_ enter into no judicial examination of the claim 
, of one man to the bone and muscle of another | 
Nor could he as a military offi- | 
, cer, know what the laws of Florida were while 
; engaged in maintaining the Federal Govern- 


The existence of 


That this law might be employed against | tee of New York, whichwe publish else- 


Again, on the 7th of June, 1841, after} 
take upon ourselves, in the present contest, all the | many vears of reflection, and added experi- | 

¥ Pad . ye “ ' 
fence in public life, he terrified slavemasters | 
Universal Emancipation | 


High hearts incur for holy right ; 
But where its deadly trace is found, 
Grief’s passion blinds the gazer’s sight. 
While Fame the Patriot’s garland keeps, 
His mates resolve, his country weeps. 





PROGRESS OF THE WAR. 
After more than a week's fighting, the Fed- 


eral army has retreated to the vicinity of 


' Washington, and will perhaps be obliged to 
retire within the series of fortifications which 
snrround and protect the Capital upon all 
sides. Our losses during the several engage- 
ments of the week are estimated from twenty 


to thirty thousand. Our armies seem to have 
been met by superior numbers or superior 
generalship of the rebels, and to be com- 
pelled to wait within the intrenched lines for 
the coming forward and drilling of the new 
levies. The public are in the dark as to the 
numbers, and position and intentions of the 
rebels. There is a good deal of apprehension 
that they may cross the Potomac and march 
to Baltimore; and, if aided, as they doubt- 
less would be, by a rising of the seces- 
‘sionists in Maryland, pursue their marauding 
march still further northward. In view of the 
possibilities of the. future the question of a 
general arming and’ organizing of the whole 
body of the- people of the northern States be- 
The 
true policy to prevent our firesides being at- 
tacked is to be at all times prepared to meet 


comes one of immediate importance. 


_ the invader on the threshold. 
| The resolutions of the National War Com- 
where, are an intportant indication of the di- 
rection of public sentiment to the necessity of 
our being prepared to take care of ourselves. 
Gov. Curtin, of Pennsylvania, has issued a 
proclamation recommending all the people of 
the State to suspend business at 3 o'clock 
henceforth, and organise into companies and 
regiments, and drill, thus placing themselves 
in efficient state to respend/in case of an e- 
mergency. The meeting of the Governors of 
‘Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island at Providence on the fourth 
inst. with the National War Committee, we 
hope indicates a concert of action for the ef- 
fectual defence of the government and of our- 
selves. 


————-—- wee - - 


RecrvuitinG. The work of recruiting is 
going on successfully in Massachusetts, and 
ithe draft having been postponed by the Gov- 
-ernor till the 17th of September, the renewed 
efforts of the committees and local authori- 
‘ties of the cities and towns, will in most places 
‘fill up the quota of the old Bay State, so as 
{to avoid the necessity of a draft. The times 
now require that every citizen should be a 
' soldier, and that all calls of the Government 
for men and money should be promptly and 
cheerfully furnished. Remember that this is 
'a contest not for ourselves alone, but forthe 
‘liberty of the civilized world. 

“Crowd your patriot soldiers to the field, 
Would 


that these noble and inspiring words of Fre- 


happy in their privilege to be there.” 


tnont could be sounded in the ears of every 
‘man—yes, and every woman too, in the loyal 
And when the troops now called for 
are furnished, we hope that immediate steps 
_will be taken to arm and equip and discipline 
the whole body of the cifizens, so that they 
may be prepared for whatever emergency 


States. 


may arise, 


LITERARY REVIEWS. 


The Poems of Arthur Clough with a Memvir by Charles 

Eiwt Norton. Boston; Twknor & Fields. 

Gifted, genial and sincere was the poet whose fruits 
are nearly all garnered in this little Blue and Gold 
volume ; the literary fruits, that is,—for there are in- 
fluences ‘and traits of his heart and life which are 
known to many, but which he, like little Pippa, fell 
asleep without knowing. “To win such love as Arthur 
Hugh Clough won in life, to leave so dear a memory 
as he has left, is a happiness that falls to few men.’’ 

The Memoir which opens thus is indeed, by a fine 
taste iu its author, made a chaplet for the pocts 
grave, woven of memorial flowers from other friends; 
from Thomas Mughes, F. T. Palgrave and Matthew 
Arnold. 

For exquisite pictures, for real feeling, and what 
may be termed originaitly,—a word one uses more 
rarely as he gets older,—the Bothie of Tober-na 
Vuolich is unsurpassed in modern English poetry. 
Every word of it throbs with a tender life; and those 
for whom it is written love it as if it were a living 
friend. 

The preparation of the volume before us has been 
careful and to a certain extent successful. We miss 
one or two of his finest, however. We could scareely 
have spared the graceful thought beginning 

** Ah what is human love.’’ 
And hag the incomparable Natura naturans happens 
to be Hitter is to us utterly beyond conjecture. 
Mart Magno is a poor compensation. 

We also miss those suggestive and quaint titles 
which adorned some of these verses in the “* Ambar- 
valia,’”’ and should, we think, have been retained, 
We like the heading, Wnen“Israel came out of Egypt 
better than 7s New Sinai, and have oftea thought. 
that the onlyfpossible setting for the rare fire—hearted 
opals which were held under it when first published, 
was Wordsworth’s line ** Blank miggivings of a crea- 
ture wandering about in worlds unrealized.” * 

Through each of them this spirit breaths, and we 
do not\think they will get quite their true light. 

We hope to give our readers from time to time 
verses from this charming volume. Here is one 
which was we believe the very last he wrote, and 
its tints are those which alone can weave any bow 
of promise over our own war cloud. 


Say not the struggle naught availeth, 
The labor aud the wounds are vain. 
The enemy fatnts not, nor faileth, 
And as things have been they remain. 


If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars !, 
It may be, in yon smoke concealed, 


Your comrades chase, c’en new the fliers, 
And, but for you, possess the field. 


For while the tired waves vainly breaking. 
Seem here no painful inch to gain 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 

And not by eastern windows only, 
Where daylight comes, comes in the light; 

In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly! 
But westward, look, the land is bright. 

The Orpheus C. Kerr Papers, New York : Blakeman & 

Masdn, i562. 

A sagacious Philosopher has found in the fact that 
there are three times as many muscles to draw the 
mouth up as there are to draw it down, a rule that 
we should laugh just three times as much as we cry. 
Even in war times this proportion in labial muscles 
does not scem to be altered ; and the crack of a joke 
seems as much in place as the crack of a rifle. 

Especially such jokes as these, which touch on the 
grotesque side of things in a way to intimate impor- 
tant truths. We can fancy that some of the pretend- 
ers in this war would be very uneasy under such 
laughter as this, which shakes the mountains. Bor 

But the following ig better than anything wecan | 
say in way of commendation of this timely volume. | 


| 
i 


j 
| 
The other day | went down to Aceomac again, to see the General of | 
une Macécre! Brigade, whe had, invined me to be present whiche | 
made an otier of bluse toa foie aon of that eppreseed race which 
has teen the ende come of thre (aret Sar, anc is, Userefure er- ! 
mapted iva: 40 Comerrn in Mh. | 


| PRAYERS. 


| steel, by SCNOWF. 

















e 
The General, my boy, was seated im his tem: teom of a) 
when I arrived, examining a map of the Gordes Statee ecco 
Powerful insgnifying giass, and occasionally looking into a tu: T, 
ae though he expected to find something there. 

“* Well, old Honesty,”’ says I, affably, “what is our next scheme 
for the benefit of the haman race?" 

= smiled paternally upon me, and says he: 

* Tt in my purpose to setile the ne, question in accordance with 
the priveiples laid down in the book of Exodus. Thunder!" says 
the General, with magisterial emphasis, “if we do net secure the 
pureuit of happiness to the stave even, we violate the Constitution, 
and become obnoxious to the berder communities.” 

I was refecting upon this remark, my boy, and wondering what the 
Constitution had to do with the book of Exodus, when the delegation 
made its appearance, and caused the room to darken perceptibly. Not 
to love tim-, the General waved his hand for the visitors wo be seated, 
and, says he : 

** You and we are different races, and for this reason it must be evj- 
dent to you, as well as to myself, that it is better you should be velun- 
tarily compelled to colonize some distant but satubrious shore. There 
isa wide difference between our rages: much wider, perhaps, than 
that which exista between anv other two races. Your race siiflers 
very greatly, and our race suffers in suffering your race to suffer. Ina 
| word, we both suffer, which establishes @ reason why our race should 
| net suffer your race to remain here any longer. You who are here are 
| all present, | suppose,’’ 
| A voice — ** Yes, sah.” 

‘Perhaps you have wot been here all your lives. Your race fe 
suffering the greatest wrong that ever was; but when you cease to 
sutter, your sufferings are still far from an equality with our sufferings. 
Our white men are now changing their base of operstions daily, and 
often taking Maivern Hille. This ison your account. You are the 
; canse of it. How you have cansed it I will not attempt to explain, for 
| Ide not know ; but it is better for us both to be separated, and it is 
| vilely selfish in you (1 do not speak unkindly) to wish to remain here 

in preference to go'ng to Nova Zembla. The fact that we have always 
| oppressed you renders you still more blameable, especially when we 
| reflect upon the fact that you have never shown resistance. A trip on 
| your part to Nova Zeiwbta will benefit both races. I cannot promise 
| you much bliss right away. You may starve at first, or die on the 
| Passage ; but in the Revolutionary War General Washington lived ex- 
j Clusively on the future, He was benefitting hie race ; and thongh I do 
not are mech similarity between his ease a d yours, you had hetter go 
to Nova Zembla. You may think that vou could live in Washington, 
perbaps more so thag you could ou @ foreign shore, This is a mistake, 
None but white army contractors and brigadiers on furlough can live 








e. 
The festive isle of Nova Zembla has been in existence for some time, 
and is larger than any smaller piace that | know of. Many of the 
original setders have died, and their offspring would be atill living 
had they lived long enough to become accustomed to the climate. You 
may object to go, on account of your alfectign for our race, but it doce 
not strike ine that there is any cogent reasons for such affection. So 
you had better go te Nova Zembla, The particular place I have in 
view for your colorization ie the great highway between the North 
| Pole and Sie John Franklin's supposed grave. It is a pepular route 
| of travel, being much frequented by the facetious penguin and the 
| flowing seal. It has great resources fort ice water, and vou will be 
Able to have ice cream every day, provided you supply yourselves 
with the essence of lemon and "patent freezers. As to other food I can 
promise you nothing. There are fine harbors en all sides of the place, 
and, though you may see no ships there, it will be still some satiefac- 
tion to know that you have. such admirable harbors. Again there ie 
evidence of very rich bear hunting, When you take your wives and 
families to a place where tGere is no food, nor any ground to be eultt- 
vated, nor any place to live in, the human mind would as naturally 
turn to best hunting as to anything else, But if you should die of 
starvation at the outset, even bear hunting may dwindle into insignifi- 
cance.y Why I attach a0 much importance to bear hunting fe, it will 
alfon! you an opportunity to die more easily than by famine and ex- 
posure, Bear hunting is the best thing | know of under such -circum- 
| Mances 

You arebintelligent, and know that human life depends as mush 
upon thos¢ who eur g it as upon anvbody else, And much will de- 
pe upon youselves if you goto Nova Zembla,“Muto the bear hunting, 

think T eee the means available for engaging you in that very soon 
without injury to yourselves. Twishto spend a@ little money to get 
you there, and may possibly lose it all; but we cannot expect to euc- 
ceed in anything if we are not successfal in it. 

The political atfairs of Nova Zembla are not in quite such a condition 
| as T could wish, the bears having occasional fights there, over the body 
of the last Esquimaux governor; but these bears are more generous 
than we are. They have no objection to dining upon the colored race. 

Besides, T would endeavor to have you made equals, and have the 
best assurance that you should be equals of the beat. The practical 
thing | want to ascertain is, whether Pean get acertain number of able- 
bodied men to send toa place offering such encouragement and attrac- 
tions. Could ft get a hundred tolerably intelligent men, with their 
wives and children, to partake of all this bliss? Can 1 have fifty? If 
(had twenty: five able-bodied men, propertly seasoned with women and 
children, | could make a commencement, hese are subjects of very 
great importance, and worthy a month's study of the paternal offer 
Lhave made yvouw If you have no ‘eonsideration for yourselves, at 
least consider the’bears, and endeavor to reconcile yourselves to the 
beautifel and pleasing little hymn of childhood, commencing — 





** T would not live alway, 
I ask not to stay.’’ 

At the termination of this flattering and paternal address, my boy 
ration took th@e hats and commenced to leave in very deep 
| thereby proving that persone of African deacent are utterly 
| insensible of kindness and much Inferior to the race at present prac- 

ticing strategy 6a this contine 

Colonizati_n, my boy, involves a scheme of human happiness so en- 
tirely beyond the human power of conception, that the venseption of 
it will almost pass for something inhuman. 
Yours, utopianically, 


| the 
! 










ORPHEUS: C. KERR. 
“ens secon —--—» 
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PiANOS.—We cheerfully direct the attention of our readers to 
| the advertisement of Mr. A. M. McPhail, jr., manufacturer of Pi- 
| anos, at No. 514 Washington street. He has now on exhibition and 
for sale, a large number of excellent instruments which are spoken 
of in the highest terms by eminent judges, and which he can recom- 
mend with contidence to those desirous of purchasing. His “* Geld- 
en Star Piano” meets with especial favor wherever itis known. It 
has the best qualities of Steinway's Pianos, with an improved ac- 
tion, while the volume and brilliancy of its upper range rivals in 
| effectiveness and power the best grand Pianos. 
| Although Mr. McVhail has but recently come before the publie 
| in his own name asa manufacturer of pianos, he is not a novice in 
| the art, having really had an experience of some twenty years in 
| the business, and he feels confident that whereever his pianos are 
| known, and are allowed to “ speak for themselves,” they will es- 
| tablish his highest claims, and give entire satisfaction, both as re- 
gards strength and quality of tone, and promptness of action, as 
well as beauty of finish. With instruments of so desirable a char- 
acter to bear witness to his skill a® a manufacturer, the name of 
“ McPhail” upon a piano will soon be appreciated among musical 
people as an endorsement of its excellence. 

Mr. MePhail has numerous valuable testimonials, as to the ex- 
cellence of his instruments. Mr. Richard Mulder, (the husband of 
| Madame Fabbri.) one of the best French pianists, speaks of the 
Golden Star piano as‘ excelling in the highest degree in prompti- 
tude of action elasticy and delicacy of touch and in power, purity 
and sweetness of tone.’ Madame Bishop, Fabbri and Varian, Messrs. 
Sedgewick and Hoffman, and other well-known musicians also 
commend them highly. — Boston Daily Advertiser, Dec. 21, 1861. 


——— Bakertsements, 
GOLD MEDAL PLANO FORTE 


MANUFACTORY, 
A. M. McPHAIL, JR. 
No. 614 WASHINGTON STREET, 








BOSTON. 





Pianos of all styles, varying in price from 


“$175 to $800. 


Pianos Tuned, Let, Repaired and taken in exchange. 








+ SPLENDID STOCK OF 


sk oe oe OS! 


AT 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Special attention is invited to his STAR SCALE 
PIANOS, used and recommended by Mesdames 
BISHOP, FABBRI, and VARIAN; also by Messrs. 
MULDER, SEDGWICK, HOFFMAN, and other 
distinguished musicians.\ 

Liberal discount to Clergymen and Teachers. 


A. M. McPHAIL, JR. 
'514 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


| 
| 
| 





The following testimonials are selected from among hundreds 


Copy of letter from Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody, Plum- 
} mer Professor at Harvard University, Cambridge :— 
CAMBRIDGE, Dec. 16, *61—My Dear Sir: —The 
| Piano which I bought of you a few months (ten 
| months) ago gives entire and perfect satisfaction, 
‘and is believed to be an unsurpassed instrument of 
| its kind. Many performers—some of these persons 
!of superior skill—have tried it, ahd all, without ex- 
| ception, have spoken of it in terms of unqualified | 
| praise. I shall be glad for you to use my name or to 
make reference to me, in any way in which it can be 
| of service to you. 4 





ours, 


I am, my dear sir, very truly 
*LABODY,. 


| Signed) A..F. 
| A.M. MePhail, jr., Boston, Masa. 

Translated.—Extract of a letter from (the husband 
of Mme. Fabbri) one of the best French Pianists ever 
in America :— 

St. JouHn, N. B., July 20, 61.—Having used one of 
Mr. McPhail’s Star Pianos instead of a Grand, in my 
concert given with Madame Fabbri, I find them supe- 
rer instruments, excelling it the highest degree in 
| promptitude of action, elasticity and delicacy of 
| touch, and‘ig.power, purity and sweetness of tone, 

and after frMnent and severe tests, I consider them 
to be regular masterpieces in the art of piano forte 
| manufacture. RICHARD MULDER. 





| Late Books of Immediate Interest, 


PUBLISHED BY 
WALKER, WISE & CO. 


245 WASHINGTON STREET. BOSTON. 
ResecreD STONE ; or, Insurrection es. Resurrection 
in America. By a native of Virginia. 12 mo— 
Cloth, 50 cents. 
This electric book has been everywhere hailed as 
the most fearless, outspoken and forcible appeal in 
behalf of the emancipation policy. 


| THe Tere SToTY oF THE BARONS OF THE SOUTH; 


or, The Rationale of the American Conflict. By 

Rev E, W. Reynolds, author of ‘Records of Bub 

bleton Parish:’? With Introduction by Kev. 8. J. 

May. i2mo. 75 cents. 

This volume is of great and permanent value, as a 
complete historical statement of the whole question 
at issue, with its antecedents and tendencies. It is 
written with great vigor and blearness. 

By THEODORE PARKER. 16 mo. With 

Teensen of Mr. Parker, engraved on 


admirable 
Cloth, extra, 75 ets. 


Tur Civi, WAR IN AMERICA; or, the Slaveholder’s 
Conspiracy. An address delivered by WILLIAM 
HENKY CHIANSING in England, Price 25 cts. 


A sermon by Rev. Dr. 


THE RewMission BY BLOOD. 
fallen heroes. 


Kartol, commemorative of our 
Price 15 cts. ~ 2 
Tracts ror Privsts AND Peorie. A serics of 
Papers by HtGnes, author of ‘Tom «Brown ;” 
Pror. Macuice; &e. Responsive to the “Essays 
and Keviews.’’ i2mo. §1. , 
“A work of great power and learning —/Jndepend- 
ent. 
Essarsaxnp Reviews. By Eminent English Church- 
men. New edition: Edited by Rev. Dr. HkvG#. 
Qi.2. . 





t77ALL NEW BOOKS 


PROMPTLY RECEIVED BY 


WALKER, WISE & co. 
245 WasuinGTton STREET. 
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Public Opinion 


EX-GOV. BOUTWELL’S SPEECH TO THE WAR 
MEETING IN WASHINGTON. 


Gentlemen: Iam a stranger to you, and 
I do not know of any good reason why your 
committee of arrangements should have‘ un- 
dertaken to introduce an acquaintance be- 
tween us. I am sure you, upon your part, 
will regret it, however I may regard it. 
[Cries of ‘Not a bit of it.”] I may as well 
tell you where I am from—from Massachu- 
setts. [Cheers.] What we propose in this 
war isto carfy it on in sunshine and storm 
{cries of ‘That's right,” and cheers, ] against 
all odds on this side of the water or the other. 
We rally under this banner, not for this genera- 
tion alone, and this century, but for all genera- 
tions and for all centuries on this side of the 
Atlantic, until this banner waves unpolluted 
from the great lakes on the North to the Gulf of 
Mexico on the South. And for ourselves we 
mean to offer the last man, the last dollar, and 
the last hour’s labor of the last citizen of our 

_Commonwealth, The last mother and daughter 
shall be sacrificed ere these rebels, with treason 
ontheir lips and treason in their hearts, shall ac- 
complish that which they have undertaken. If, 
to night, there «shall come news of disaster, 
I know that in the Commonwealth to which I be- 
long every heart shall be nerved for renewed ef- 
forts in the cause of liberty and humanity. 
My friend, Mr. Chittenden, said he proposed 
one: thing—to ferret out traitors. I propose 
to go one step further, and to ask you why 
there is treason, for, without treason, there 
could be no traitor; and for the first time 
that, in the free, open air, [ have spok- 
en in the city of Washington, which bears the 
name of the. Father of 1 ountry, I will 
pronounce the words ;* I ad not been for 
slavery there would have been no treason. 
[Cries of **Good, Good,” ‘Hear, hear,” and 
immense cheering. And when slavery shall 
cease to exist there will be no traitors. [Cries 
of *‘Good, good,” and applause.) That is 
the beginning and end of this war. Slavery 
in the beginning, freedomintheend. There 
is no other solution under the high Heaven ; 
and, as an American citizen, with all the res- 

yonsibilities resting upon me, treasuring as 
| do the memories and traditions of the past, 
I proclaim here, as one citizen of this Re- 

ublic, that there is no peace until, from the 
fength and breadth of this Republic, the cry 
shall go up, ‘Slavery, slavery has ceased.” 

Cries of ‘‘good, good,” and cheering.) 

low and when? These are questions that 
I submit tothe President, in whom we confide, 
and his Cabinet ; but I believe this—that the 
faster he and they march on towards the con- 
clusion when slavery shall have ceased to ex- 
ist, just to that extent they will merit the re- 
ward and gratitude of their countrymen and 
all mankind. 

My friends, I see here laborers—men who 
with their bones and sinews are to carry on this 
war. I have heard that, in the city of Brook- 
lyn, day before yesterday, there was a riot 
between the free white laborers and the 
colored men; so also there have been con- 
flicts in Cincinnati and elsewhere through 
the North. What is the Solution of this difli- 
culty between the white and colored races 
of the North? Freedom. to the blacks. 
Then will they go from the North to the free 
Territories of the South, to which by nature 
they belong. You should have made South 
Carolina and Florida free,—and I would 
praise God with gratitude, such as has never 
swelled my heart—if to-night I could hear 
by the President’s proclamation that South 
Carolina and Florida were free and dedicated 
to the black population of this country. Then 
competition with the white laborers of the 
North would cease. [Loud applause.] The 
negroes would go to the cotton fields and the 
rice plantations of the South that invite them, 
leaving to the free white people of the North 
entire freedom from competition in labor. 
But on the other hand, there are some who 
say, reconstruct the old Union, with the eleven 
seceded States introduced anew, without the 
abolition of slavery. What think you, would 
then happen? Will the slaves remain in the 
South ? 
and millions tothe North, and come inte com- 
petition with the free laborers there, you can- 
not doubt this. Will -ou return them to 
their masters? Certainly not. Humanity is 
against it. Justice isagainstit. Expediency 
is against it. 








I have been in @airo, Illinois, and they ” 


told me that they were nearly all secessionists 
about six months ago. Negroes ran away 
and came there and the secessionists and au- 
thorities and citizens could not carry these 
people back. Now, then, you have to take 
the choie¢—-abolish slavery in these seceded 
States, give the negroes a home there,,and 
carry them out of the North by the mild 
power of persuasion, or else allowdhe North 
to be overrun by escaped fugitives from the 
South, give them a home on territory which 
they and you have fought for, in the coast 
region of the South, and give us the North 
for the free white population of the North 
Theretore, 1 say, my friends, that this doc- 
trine of emancipation in the eleven seceded 
States—immediate, unconditional, universal 
—is the solution of the difliculty of the war, 
and consequently the conclusion of peace. 
Now, my friends, what T have said has been 
based upon the wise and just proposition ot 
the President, that im the inves States com- 
pensation shall be made to loyal) masters. 
And I would go still further. If in these 
eleven seceded States you can find men— 
slave owners—who have done, under the 
circunstances, all that could be reasonably 
expected, I would compensate them also. 
But never, with my consent, shall the treasury 
of this country be opened to compensate 
rebels for the loss of their slaves. [ Applause, 
and cries of **No, no.”] | wish to leave 
with vou in the end a word offered .in the be- 
ginning, and it is this—without slavery there 
would have been no treason, and without 
treason there would have been no traitors, no 
war. And upon slavery the responsibility 
lies for this enormous outlay and waste of 
men and money. Over the whole North 
there are mourning homes and desolate 
hearthstones ; aged) parents: stricken down 
with sorrow, grief penetrating young hearts. 
All is chargeable ‘to this foul and infamous in- 
stitution of human slavery; and if there be a 
God in Heaven, and if He be just, as we be- 
lieve, we cannot imagine with the instincts 
and perceptions we have, that He should ever 
leok with taves upon a peopled twenty mil- 
lions strong struggling in their first faith to 
compel tive millions of rebel slaveholders and 
their associates in the South to be truce to the 
flag and Constitution, and at the same time 
compel four millions of slaves to be true to 
their rebel masters. I tell you it is a bigger 
work than you ean aceomplish, There is no 
power upon the earth that can do it. These 
men of the South, instigators of the rebellion, 
controlling this Government through the Ad- 
ministrations of Franklin Pierce and James 
Buchanan for eight vears, did not abandon 
the Government until the Government was 
no{strong enough to do one thing: and what 
was that? ‘To maintain the institution of sla- 
very. They stood by the Co ernment 
long as they felt: the Government was strong 
enough to maintain this institution. Now 
what do'the people of the North propose to 
have this Administration do?) Put down this 
rebellion. Either the Government atan 
end, or slavery must die. The time has come 
when men of all minds and conditions must 
take their choice whether these United States 
shall be sustained and slavery allowed to vo 
overboard, or otherwise. Slavery will last 
as long as the war, and the war as long as 
slavery. It is your duty to take slavery by 
the throat and destray it. 

Now, one more word. I belonged to the 
old Democratic party. It was a party of 
courage—of courage—from the time of Gen. 
Jackson to the Administration of Franklin 
Pierce,—and now what the country wants is 
to borrow—and | don’t know anything better 
you can borrow trom it—its lesson of courage. 
Let the truth be declared with courage and 
determination, then slavery shall cease, and 
this war be aténd. Then fet the war-< rv be 
—** Slaveryeshall cease. slavery shall cease *~ 
(Great Applause.) 


so) 


Is 


No, but they will escape by hundreds | 


; 

THE PRAYER OF TWENTY MILLIONS. 

To ABRAHAM LINCOLN, President of the U. States. 
Dear Sir: I do not intrude to tell you— 
for you must know already—that a great pro- 
portion of those who triumphed in your elec- 
tion, and of all who desire the unqualified sup- 
pression of the Rebellion now desolating our 
country, are sorely disappointed and deeply 


fiscation Act which you have approved, left 


eir way to the great mart of the South- 
West, which they knew to be in the undis- 
puted possession of the Union forces. They 
/made their way safely and quietly throug 
'thirty miles of Rebel territory, expecting tc 
find freedom under the pfotection of our flag. 
: ‘Whether they had or had not heard of the 
pained by the policy you seem to be pursuing assage of the Confiscation Act, they reasoned 
with regard to the slaves of Rebels. I write |ocically that we could not kill them for des- 
only to set succinctly and unmistakably before sting the service of their lifelong oppressors, 
you what we require, what ,we think we have | wig had through treason become our implac- 
a right to expect, and of what we complain. || able enemies. They came to us for liberty 
I. We require of you as the first servant of | and protection, for which they were will- 
the Republic, charged especially and preemie scadoe their hast aeevion = ther: thet 
nently with this duty, that you EXECUTE THE with hostility, captivity and murder. The 
'Laws. Most emphatically do we demand that barking of the base curs of Slavery in this 
|such laws as have been recently enacted, | | .+er deceives no one—not even them- 
‘which therefore may fairly be presumed Se ord ioe ney dndeod. that thn neons 
| embody the present will and to be dictated by had ati right ta appear a New Obleans need 
i the present needs of the Republic, and which, ‘(with their implements of daily labor in the 
|ofter due consideration have received your cane-field): but no one doubts that they 
| personal sanction, shall by you be carried into youiq gladly have laid these down if assured 
| full effect, and that you publicly and decisively | 4... gov should be free. They were ect up- 
/instruct your subordinates that such laws on and maimed, captured and killed, because 
exist, that they are binding on all function~ they sought the benefit of that act of Con- 
| aries and citizens, and that they are to be | ress which they may not specifically have 
obeyed to the letter. ‘heard of, but which was none the less the law 
II. We think you are strangely and disas- of the land—which they had a clear right to 
'trously remiss in the discharge of your official the benefit of—which it was somebody's duty 
| and imperative duty with regard to the eman- to publish far and wide, in order that so 
cipating provisions of the new Confiscation /many as possible should be impelled to desist 
Act. Those provisions were designed to from serving Rebels and the Rebellion and 
fight Slavery with liberty. They prescribe come over to the side of the Union. They 
that men loyal to the Union, and willing to) sought their liberty in strict accordance with 
shed their blood in her behalf, shall no longer the Jaw of the land—thev were butchered or 
be held, with the Nation's consent, in bondage | pe-enslaved for so doing by the help of Union 
to persistent, malignant traitors, who for | soldiers enlisted to fight against Slaveholding 
twenty years have been plotting and for six-| Treason. It was somebody's fault that they 
teen months have been fighting to divide and | were so murdered—if others shall hereafter 
destroy our -country., Why these traitors) suffer in like manner, in default of explicit 
should be treated with tenderness by you, to| and -publie direction to your Generals that 
the prejudice of the dearest rights of loyal they are to recognise and obey the Confiséa- 
men, we cannot conceive. . ‘tion Act, the world will lay the blame on you. 
Ill. We think you are unduly influenced Whether you will choose to bear it through 
by the counsels, the representations, the men-| fyture History and at the bar of God, I will 
aces, of certain fossil politicians hailing from yo¢ judge. I’ can only hope. 
the Border Slave States. Knowing well, | MT On the face of this wide earth, Mr. 
that the heartily, unconditionally loyal por- | President, there is not one disinterested, de- 
tion of the White citizens of those States do | termined, intelligent champion of the Union 
not expect nor desire that Slavery shall be cause who dées not feel that all attempts to 
upheld to the prejudice of the Union—(for put down th rebellion and at the sanie time 
the truth of which we appeal not only to every uphold its inciting cause are preposterous and 
Republican residing in those States, but to  futile—that the Rebellion, if crushed out to- 
such eminent loyalists as H. Winter Davis, morrow, would be renewed within a year if 
Parson Brownlow, the Union Central Com-) Sjayery were left in full vieor—that’ Army 
mittee of Baltimore, and to The Nashcille officers who remain to this’ day devoted to 
Union)—we ask you to consider that Slavery Sjavery can at best be but half-way loyal to 
is everywhere the inciting cause and sustain- the Union—and that every hour of deference 
ing base of treason: the most slaveholding {9 Slavery is an hour of added and deepened 
sections of Maryland and Delaware being this peril to the Union. I appeal to the testimony 
day, though under the Union flag, in full of your Embassadors in Europe. It is freely 
sympathy with the Rebellion, while the Free: a¢ ‘your service, not at mine. Ask them to 
Labor portions of Tennessee and of Texas, tell you candidly whetherthe seeming subser- 
though writhing under the ; bloody heel of yieney of your policy to the slaveholding, 
har sa a race! apie! dg to ae slavery-upholding interest, is wot the perplex- 
nione So emphatically is this the case, that jty. the despair of statesme ae artion 
a most intelligent Union banker of Baltimore ud - span eee 
recently avowed his confident belief that a, TX. | close as I beean with the statement 
majority of the present Legislature of Mary- that what an immense majority of the Loyal 
land, though elected as and still professing to’ \fillions of your country require of you isa 
be Unionists, are at heart desirous of the tri- frank, declared, unqualified, ungrudging exe- 
umph of the Jeff. Davis conspiracy; and cuytion of the laws of the land, more especially 
when asked how they could be won back to o6¢ the Confiscation Act. That Act. gives 
loyalty, replied ts Only by the complete freedom to the slaves of Rebels coming within 
Abolition of Slavery.” It seems to us the oyp lines, or whom those lines may at any 
most obvious truth, that wuntever strengthens) ccc onclosec«we ask vou to yorler % due 
or fortifies Slavery in the Border States: ohedience by publicly requiring all your sub- 
strengthens also Treason, and drives home ordinates to recocnise anil ohae eon The 
the wedge intended to divide the Union. Rebels are evervwhere usine the lakes avatie 
Had you from the first refused to recognise negro riots in the North, on dees ‘have long 
in those States, as here, any other than wn- | j.ed: your officers’ treatment of pegroes inthe 
conditional loyalty—that which stands for the South, to convince the slaves that dev hace 
i{ nion, whatever may become of Slavery— nothing to hope from a Union success—that 
those States would _ ¢ been, _ would be, we mean in that case to sell them into a bitter 
farmore helpful and less troublesome to the eee eS <n ey a a ; 
defenders of the Union than they have been, rg Seo pes : a sities ae 
sy ok tc asus ee : of their ignorant and credulous bondnien, 
IN - We think timid counsels in such a and the Union will never be restored—never, 
—— calculated to prove perilous, and prob- We cannot conquer ‘Ten Millions of People 
ably disastrous. It Is the duty of a Govern united in solid phalanx against us, powerfully 
nent so wantonly, wickedly assailed by Re- eidad. be Northern Sympathizers Pie es 
bellion as ours has been to oppose force to pean allies. We must have scouts, guides, 
pres in a defiant, dauntless ped It inns 2 spies, cooks, teamnsters, diggers and choppers 
afford to temporize with traitors nor with 
semi-traitors. It must not bribe them to be- 
have themselves, nor make them fair promises 
in the hope of disarming their causeless hos- 
tility. Representing a brave and high-spirited 
people, it can afford to forfeit anything else 
better than its own self-respect, or their ad- 
miring confidence. For our government 
even to seck, after war has been made on it, 
to dispel the affected apprehensions of armed 
traitors that their cherished privileges may be 
assailed by it, is bo invite insult and encour- 
age hopes of its own downfall. “The rush to 
arms of Ohio, Indiana, Illinoi-, is the true 
answer at once to the Rebel raids of John 
Morgan and the traitorous sophistries of 
\Beriah Magoflin, 





be batlled and repelled. 


of mankind, I entreat vou to render a hearty 


Yours, ‘ 
HORACE GREELRLY. 
New York, Ang. 19, 1862. 


land. 
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The President's Letter to Horace Greeley. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
WASHINGTON, August 22, 1s62. 


~~) 








V. We complain that the Union cause has 
suffered, and is now suffering immensely, Hon, Horace Greeley : 
from mistaken deference to Rebel Slavery. 
Had you, Sir, in your Inaugural Address, un- | 19th, addressed to myself through THe N.Y. 
mistakably given notice that, in case the Re- Trrpune. ; t 
bellion already commenced were persisted in, assumptions of tact which I may know to be 
enforce the laws should be resisted by armed troyvert them. If there be in it anv inferences 
force, you would recognize no loyal person as which | may belleve to be falsely drawn, I 
rightrully held in Slavery by a traitor, we do not now and here argue against them. 
believe the Rebellion would therein have re- [f there be perceptible in it an impatient and 
ceived a staggering if not fatal blow. At dictatorial tone, I waive it in defeernce to an 
that moment, according to the returns of the old friend, whose heart [have always supposed 
most recent clections, the Unionists were a to be right. 5 
flarge majority of the voters of the Slave " 
| States. 





, i As to the poliey I ‘*seem_ to be pursuing,” 
But they were composed in good as you say, L have not meant to leave any one 
part of the aged, the feeble, the wealthy, the jn doubt. : 
timid—the young, the reckless, the aspiring, I would save the Union. IT would save it 
| the adventurous, had already been largely the shortest way under the Constitution. 
jlured by the gamblers and negro-traders, the The sooner the National authority can be re- 
politicians by trade and the conspirators by stored, the nearer the Union will be ‘the 
instinct, inte the toils of Treason. Had you Union as it was.” If there be those who 
then proclaimed that Rebellion would strike would not save the Union unless ther could 
the shackles from the slaves of every traitor, at the same 1 c 
the wealthy and the cautious would have been” with them. 
supplied with a powertul inducement. to re- 
main loval. As it was, every coward in the time destroySlavery Ido not agree with them. 
South soon became a traitor trom fear; for \fy paramount object. in this stragnie . i448 
Loyalty was perilous, while Treason seemed saye the Union. and él cee? to 
jeomparatively sate. Tlence the boasted un- save or destroy Slavore: 96 bccekd ckve dies 
janinity of the South—a fact that immunity Union without freeing ‘any slave, | would do 
jand safety were found on that side, danger jg; and if L could save it by freeing all the 
‘sets — oe on ours. The Rebels slaves, | would do it: and ‘if L could do it: by 
rom the first} have been eager to contiscate, freejpe < ar -avine TS ‘ces 
}imprison, scgurge and kill: we have fought oe fo ae ga. Pag pogpres: 
wolves with the devices of sheep. The result’ Slavery and the pm Cae 2a. Paks teeta ae 
bee res _— —. — been he R ri _ believe it helps to save this Union; and what 
ho ;wusanas are fighting mo the Nebel ranks orbear ayebv scam Bixee > sheve 
|to-day whose original bias and natural lean- : est Dee vais sa hrggeser arr eg oe 
|ings wonld have led them into ours. I shall do Jess a shall believe what 
| VI. eWe complain that the Confiscation Lam doing hurts the cause, and I shall do 
Seccunged you s sai, is habitually disre- more whenever L shall believe doing more 
garded by your Generals, and that no word. wil] help the use. [shall try to correct 
jot rebuke for them trom you has yet reached ¢rrors when Shown to be errors: and I'ehall 
¢the public ear, Fremont’s Proclamation and adopt new views so fast as they shall ap; sear 
| Uunter's Order. layering Emancipation were to be true views. oe ices tees uked oil — bik 
hee annulled by you: while Halleck S pose according to my view of official duty, 
Piss af ae er het — oe st and Tinteod no modification of my oft-ex- 
j EIS EO: CPE: WIRE MS UNCS——AL ONL 82 pressed personel wish: that all men,” every- 
unmilitary as inhyman, and which received where, could be free Yours : 
ithe hearty approbation of every traitor in : er ee 
| America—with scores of like tendency, have rig’ Bae 
} never provoked even your: remonstrance, 
We complain that the oficers of your Armies Mr. Greeléy'’s Response. 


‘have habitually repelled rather than invited 
{the approach of slaves who would have Dean Sin: Although I did not anti spas 


| cladly taken, te Sekgitestaping dun Heir re ~ any ery = Oy hae er nnless 
Rebel masters to our camps, bringing intelli- ; ai : decor” et eee eee 
i wence often of inestimable value to the Union |e ee ee ee ree 
h cause. We complain that those w ho Aare os) ae that ga ex further rom 
thus escaped to us; avowing s willingness ‘e i, ae a niga ampeac ) in any frapasie 
Pea ee us whateves: might a required, TRIES the ‘itp rey or <6 Paice a ee 
been brutally and madly repulsed, and often ss one SANE “a a ated, 
ee : . : and have no friend who doubts, that vou de- 
surrendered to be scourged, maimed and tor- sire: bdoes adit above all clec. 4nccaiablial 
tured by the ruflian traitors who pretended 5). - wi Hh . fe es i . — 7 i ony i . 
(to own them. We complain that a large =a ROOD oa ae (ee Re wh a ae 
preportion of our regular Army Officers, with sas en ocala Ws: bas ee 
many of the Volunteers, evince far more soli- peed ae eae shag - au eng . 
‘citude to uphold Slavery than to put dow i gare: 06 ag by deat sceiuc Mn a 
‘the Rebellion. And finally, we complain that ” eyoe ing (ne on ¥ Bei gi hese dis- 
| you, Mr. President. elected as a Republican, be ache 4: and in SHR Ret gEnG them? 2... 
} knowing well what an abomination Slavery i stand apon the ad _ ihe land. The 
jas, and how emphatically it is the core and —- humblest has a clear right to invoke Its pro- 
| scinte of dia ninadaike MateWck. dace cases oe and support against even the highest. 
to interfere. with these atrocities, and never hax we she axpurdance with the law 
give adirection to vour Military subordinates, of Nations, of nature, and of God— declares 
shih Mesh euk appear to enn Sateingaensee ant ~~ ever) traitor now engaged in the intfer- 
in the interest of slavery ratherythan of fas acsae dlestroxing ssid country has tor- 
Frédom : eited thereby all claim or color of right law- 
: fully to hold human beings in Slavery. I 
VII. Let me call your attention to the re- Lask of you a clear and public recognition 
cent tragedy in New Orleans, whereof the that this law is to be obeved wherever. the 
tacts are obtained entirely through Pro-Sla- National authority is respected. I cite to 
very channels. A considerable body of rese- You instances wherein men teeing front bond- 
lute, able-bodied men, held in Slavery by two age to traitors to the protection of our flag 
| Rebel sugar-planters in defiance of the Cone. have been assaulted, wounded and murdered 


time save Slavery, | do-not agree 
It there be those who would not 
save the Union unless they could at the same 





Is 


wv, 


tations thirty miles distant and made 


from the Blacks of the :South, whether we 
allow them to fight for us or not, or We shall 
As one of the mil- 
lions who would gladly have avoided this 
struggle at any sacrifice but that of Principle 
and Honor, but who now feel that the triumph 
of the Union is. indispensible not only to the 
existence of our country, but to the well-being 


and unequivocal obedience to the law of the 


Dear Str: [have just read yours of the 
If there be in it any statements or 


and your efforts to preserve the Union and erroneous, 1 do not not now and here con- 


for service in the field. 


by soldiers of the Union—unpunished and un- | 
rebuked by your General Commanding—to 

| prove that it is your duty to take action in 

the premises—a@fion that will cause the law 

| to be proclaimed and obeyed wherever your 
, authority or that of the Union is recognized as 

|paramount. The rebellion is strengthened, 

‘the National cause is imperiled, by every 

|hour's delay to strike Treason this staggering 

| blow. 

| When Fremont proclaimed Freedom to the 

‘slaves of Rebels, you constrained: him to 

‘modify his proclamation into rigid accordance 

_with the terms jof the existing law. It was 

‘your clear right,to do so. I now ask of you 

, conformity to the principle so sternly enforced 

jupon him. I ask you to instruct your Gener- 

ale and Commodores that no loyal person— 
‘certainly none willing to render service to the 
National cause—is henceforth to be regarded 

_as the slave of any traitor. While no right- 

‘ful Government was ever before assailed by 

'so wanton and wicked a rebellion as_ that of 
the slaveholders against our National life, I 

-am sure none ever before hesitated at so 
| simple and primary an act of self-defense as 

| to relieve those who would serve and save it 

| from chattel servitude to those who are wading 
‘through seas of blood to subvert and 
|destroy it. Future generations will with difli- 
‘culty realize that there could have been hesita- 
‘tation on this point. Sixty years of general 
‘boundless subserviency to the Slave Power 
, do not adequately explain it. 

Mr. President, I beseech you to open your 
,eyes to the fact that the devotees of Slavery 
_everywhere—just as much in Maryland as in 
| Mississippi, in Washington as in Richmond— 
‘are to-day your enemies, and the implacable 
| foes of every effort to re-establish the National 
| authority by the discomfiture of its assailants. 
| Their President is not Abraham Lincoln but 
' Jefferson Davis. You may draft them to 
serve in the war; but they will only fight un- 
der the Rebel’ flag. There not in New 
York to-day a man who really believes in 
Slavery, loves it, and desires its perpetua- 
tion, who heartily desifes the crushing out of 
the Rebellion. He would much rather save 
the Republic by buying up and pensioning 
off its assailants. His ‘‘Union as it was” is a 
Union of which you were not President, and 
no one who truly wished Freedom to All 
fever could be. 

If there are truths, Mr. President, they are 
surely of the gravest importance. You 
‘cannot safely approach the great and good 
'end you so intently meditate by shutting your 
leyes to them. Your deadly foe is not blinded 
| by any mist in which your eyes may be envel- 
joped. He walks straight to his goal, know- 
\ing well his weak point, and most unwillingly 
| betraying his fear that you too may see and 
itake advantage of it. God grant that his ap- 
| prehension may prove prophetic. 
| That you may not unseasonably perceive 
' these vital truths as they will shine forth on 
‘the pages ofHistory—that they may be read 
iby our children irradiated by the glory of our 
| National salvation, not rendered lurid by the 
blood-red glory of National conflagration and 
‘ruin—that you may promptly and practically 
realize that Slavery is to be vanquished only 
‘by Liberty—is the fervent and anxious 

r Yours, truly, HORACE GREE 


| of 
| New Yurk, dug, 24, 1562. f 
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THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC. 


4 
| The news that the army of the Potomac 
‘has left its camp on the James, in safety, and 
‘is now on its way to another field of opera- 
tions against the enemy, fills the country 
with gratitude this morning. While this still 
| powerful force cannot but have an importam 
bearing upon military operations in Virginia, 
‘if at once and vigorously used, the first 
i thought of the public is not of this advantage 
gained, but rather a feeling of intense satis- 
faction that those gallant fellows who have 
suffered all the horrors) which soldiers can 
sufler in pestilential marshes, where their 
most deadly foe was fever, are at least 
emerging from what has seemed only a great 
tomb. 

The army of the Potomac has endeared it- 
'self'to us all by the patient and manly endur- 
ance with which it has met the accumulated 


The victory-crowned men of the West are 
welcomed with a shout wherever they appear ; 
but these toil-worn, fever-stricken, yet in- 
domitable veterans of the Potomac army, 
whose gallant spirits never flagged, who 
hoped and asked to the last only to be led 
against the enemy, and whose spler@lid  con- 
duct under the most_ terrible . difficulties, 
though it could not overcome the caution of 
a leader who thought only of safety and 
never of attack, yet sufficed to beat back the 
foe and redeem by gallantry and steadiness 
the awful blunder which would have sacrificed 
a less heroic band—these men, whem they ap- 
pear among us are greeted with a silent pres- 
sure of the hand, which tells them that they 
*) have won even a warmer place in our hearts 
(than the victors in many battles. For the 
people recognise that these brave fellows 
jhave contended not only against the enemy, 
i but against long and bitter mismanagement ; 
ithe country feels that it was more difficult to 
‘maintain with unshaken courage that long 
‘and fruitless vigil in the swamps around 
{Richmond, than to storm. batteries with 
Burnside in North Carolina, or Grant in Ten- 
nessee, or Pope in Missouri. It is no matter 
to-day if they are returning as they set out; 
it is not the sheaves of victory they bring 
; with them we are thinking of: bat the gal- 
ant dead they leave behind in’ those terrible 
swamps, the wan faces and tottering limbs 
Lwith which our heroes come to us, turning 
their backs unwillingly, at the last) moment, 
‘upon the enemy—the best testimony Ameri- 
-cans ever gave the world that they are a race 
'of' men who can do and suffer all that brave 
hearts ean bear. 
| Of their leader we choose to say nothing. 
He has a bitter account cnough to render to 
his own conscience. Tf his men had been 
‘less brave: if his subordinate officers had 
been less skilltul and energetic; if it) had 
been a common army at whose head he stoo 
his caution and inaction might pass, even 
with himself; but the grand army with the 
wreck of which he returns, the noble spirits 
he had to help him to glorious achievements, 
and whom he has. only and continually held 
back, these heroes of the Potomac army are 
a constant, never-dying reproach to him; 
and as our gallant men are endeared to us by 
their sufferings, their toils, their unconquera- 
ble spirit, so does ; whole people look as- 
kance upon the caltche knew not how to 
make use of such splendid material; in whose 
hands all bravery, all noble devotion, all 
steady valor was for naught. 

The whole country is grateful to the Army 
of the Potomac, and proud of it: and its sol- 
diers have a richt to demand the only reward 
which brave men ask in return for their long 
and fruitless sutferings: they ask to-day, as 
they asked ten months ago, to be led against 
the enemy, to meet face to face the boasttul 
rebels whom they have never vet) been per- 
emitied to follow up. Correspondents from 
Harrison’s Landing relate that when the or- 
der came to march, the troops broke out in 
wild cheers, thinking that at last they were 
to be led against Richmond, and ready then 
as ever to storm those defences and to. beat 

back that enemy whom they ld have 





would 
beaten six months ago, had they not been 
held back. Let them now have the place of 
honor, and with an energetic, daring com- 
mander at their head—a man who will trust 
to them as they deserve, a man as quick as 
they are ready, as impetuous as they are 
brave, as skillful as they are steady. They 
have a right to ask this fair play: they have 
a right to expect that they, too, shall have 
the opportunities in which troops no braver, 
no better disciplined, have, under men like 
Burnside, Pope, Grant, Sigel and Tecumseh 
Sherman, gained laurels and honor. They 
are toenteron a new campaign: let their 
hearts be claddened by the knowledge that 
at their head will be a man whose presence 
will be guaranty of action, and who will lead 
them to meet the enemy, assured that they 
will never meet him but to beat him.—V. ¥ 

Evening Pest. 





te Father Dunne, a former Catholic priest 
of Chicago, bas accepted a Coloneley im the 
Union army, and is raising a Dunne Legion 
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ills of a disastrous and depressing campaigiy 


. armed men, on women or on children. 


Secession Intelligence. 





JEFF. DAVIS’S MESSAGE. 

The Rebel Congress assembled at Richmond 
Aug. 18, and received from the rebel Presi- 
dent the following mefsage. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives 

of the Confederate States. ‘ 


It is again our fortune to meet for devising 
measures necessary to the public welfare, 
whilst our country is involved in a desolating 
war. The sufferings endured by some por- 
tions of the people excite the deepest solitude 
of the government, and the sympathy thus 
evoked has been heightened by the patriotic 
devotion with which these sufferings have 
been borne. The gallantry and good con- 
duct of our troops, always claiming the grati- 
tude of the country, have been further illus- 
trated on hard fought fields, marked by ex- 
hibitions of individual prowess which can find 


_ but few parallels in ancient or modern history. 


Our army has not faltered in any of the va- 
rious trials in which it has been subjected, 
and the great body of the people have con- 
tinued to manifest a zeal and unanimity which 
not only cheer the battle-stained soldier, but 
gives assurance to the friends of constitu- 
tional liberty of our final triumph in the pend- 
ing struggle against despotic usurpation. 

Phe vast army which threatened the capital 
the confederacy has been defeated and driven 
from the lines of investment, and tlie enemy, 
repeatedly foiled in his efforts for its capture, 
is now seeking to raise new armies on a scale 
such as modern history does not record to 
effect that subjugation of the South so often 
proclaimed as on the eve of accomplishment. 

The perfidy which disregarded rights  se- 
cured by compact, the madness which tram- 
pled on obligations made sacred by every 
consideration of honor, have been intensified 

vy the malignity engendered by defeat. 
These passions have changed the character of 
the hostilities waged by our enemies, who are 
‘becoming daily less regardful of the usages 
of civilized war and the dictates of humanity. 

Rapine and wanton destruction of private 
property, war upon non-combatants, murder 
of captives, bloody threats to avenge the 
death of an invading soldiery, by the slaughter 
of unarmed citizens, orders to banishment 
against peaceful farmers engaged in the culti- 
vation of the soil, are some of the means 
used by our ruthless invaders to enforce the 
submission ofa tree people to foreign sway. 
Confiscation bills of a character so atrocious 
as to ensure, if executed, the utter ruin of the 
entire population of these States, are passed 
by their Congress and approved by their Ex- 
ecutive. The moneyed obligations of the 
Confederate government are forged by citizens 
of the United States, and publicly advertised 
for sale in their cities with a notoriety that 
sufficiently attests the knowledge of their 
government,’ and its complicity in the crime 
is furtherfevineed by the fact thaythe soldiers 
of the inviting armies are Gund sup- 
plied with®large quantities of these forged 
notes as a means of despoiling the country 
people, by fraud, out of such portions of their 
property as armed voilence niay fail to reach. 
Two, at least, of the generals of the United 
, States, are engaged, unchecked by their gov- 
ernment, in exciting servile insurrection, and 
in arming and training slaves for wartare 
against their masters, citizens of their con- 
federacy. Another has been found of instincts 


so brutal as to invite the violence of his sol-+* 


diery against the women of a captured city. 

Yet, the rebuke of civilized) = man_ has 
failed to evoke from the authorities of the 
United States one mark of disapprobation of 
his acts; nor is there any reason to. suppose 
that the conduct of Benjamin F. Butler has 
failed to secure from his government. the 
sanction and applause with which it is known 
to have been greeted by public meetings and 
portions of the press of the United States. 
To inquiries made of the Commander-in-Chief 
of the armies of the United States, whether 
the atrocious conduct of some of their military 
commandants met the sanction of that govern- 
ment, answer has been evaded on the pretext 
that the inquiry was insulting, and no method 
remains for the suppression of these enor- 
mities but such retributive justice as it may 
be found possible to execute. : 

Retaliation in kind, for many of them, is 
impracticable, for have had oceasion to re- 
mark in a formerjmessage, that under no ex- 
icess of provocation could our noble hearted 
defenders be driven to wreek vengence on un- 
But 
stern and exemplary punishment can and must 
be meted out to the murderers and felons, 
who, disgracing the profession of arms, seck 
to make of public war the occasion for the 
commission of the most monstrous crimes. 

Deeply as we regret the character of the 
contest into which we are about to be forced, 
we must accept it as an alternative which re- 
cent manifestations give us little hope can be 
avoided. 

The exasperation of failure has aroused the 
worst passions of our cnemies; a large por- 
tion of their people, even of their clergymen, 
now engage in urging an excited populace to 
the extreme of ferocity, and nothing remains 
but to vindicate our rights and to maintain 
our existence by employing against our foe 
every cnergy and every resource at our dis- 

vosal, : 

append for your information a copy of 
the papers exhibiting the action of the govern- 
ment, up to the present time, for the repres- 
sion of the outrages committed on our people. 
Other measures now in progress will be sub- 
mitted hereafter, 

In inviting vour attention to the legislation 
which the necessities of our condition require, 
those connected with the prosecution of the 
war command almost undivided attention. 

The acts passed at your last session intended 
to secure the public defence by general en- 
rollment, and to render uniform the rules 
governing troops in the service, have led to 
some unexpected criticism that is much to be 
regretted. 

The efficiency of the law has been thus 
somewhat impaired, though it it is not be- 
lieved that in any of the States the popular 
mind has withheld its sanction from either the 
necessity or the propriety of vour legislation 
It is only by harmonious as well as zealous 
action that a government new as ols, 
ushered into existence on the very eve of a 
great war, and unprovided with the material 
necessary for conducting hostilities on so vast 
a seale, can fulfill its duties. Upon you, who 
are fully informed of the acts and purposes of 
the government, and thoroughly imbued with 
the feels and sentiments of the people, 

‘must reliance be placed to) secure this great 
object. You can best devise the means for 
establishing that entire co-operation of the 
State and Contederate governments which is 
essential to the’ well being of both at all times, 
but which is now indispensible to their very 
existence, 

And ifany legislation shall seem to you ap- 
propriate typ adjusting differences of opinion, 
H will be tay pleasure as well as duty to co- 
operate in aay measure that may be devised 
for reconciling a just care tor the publie de- 
fence with a proper deference for the most 
scrupulous susceptibilities of the State au- 
thorities. 

The report. of the Secretary of the Treasury 
will exhibit in detail the operations of that de- 
partment. It will be seen with satisfaction 
that the credit of the government securities 
remains unimpaired, and that this credit is 
fully justified by the comparatively smail 
amount of accumulated debt, notwithstanding 
the magnitude of our military operations. 
The legislation of the last session provided 
for the purchase of supplies with the bonds of 
the government, but the preference of the 
vcople for Treasury notes has been so marked 
that the legislation is recommended to au- 
theorize an increase in the issue of Treasury 
notes, which the publi¢ service seems to require. 
No grave inconvenience may need be appre- 
hended from this increased issue, as the pro- 
vision of law by which these notes are con- 
vertible into eight per cent. bonds, forms an 
efficient and permanent safeguard against any 
serious depreciation of the currency. Your 
attention is also invited to the means pro- 
posed by the Secretary for facilitating the 
preparation of these notes, and fer guarding 
them against forgery. It is due to our peo- 


as 


ple to state that no manufacture of counterfeit 


! 


notes exists ‘within our limits and that they 
‘are importeckall from the Northern States. 

The report of the Secretary of War, which 
is submitted, contains numerous suggestions 
for the legislation deemed desirable in order 
to add to the efliciency of the service. [ in- 
vite your favorable consideration especially 
to those recommendations which are intended 
to secure the proper execution of the con- 
script law, and the consolidation of companies, 
battalions and regiments, when so reduced in 
strength ‘as to impair that uniformity of or- 
ganization which is necessary in the army, 
while an undue burthen is imposed on the 
treasury. The necessity for some legislation 
for controlling military transportation on the 
railroads, and improving their present detec-- 
tive condition, forces itself upon theattention 
of the government, and I trust that you will 
be able to devise satisfactory measures for at- 
taining this purpose. The legislation on the 
subject ‘of general officers involves the service 
in some difficulties which are pointed out by 
the Secretary, and for which the remedy sug- 
gested by him seems appropriate. 

In connection with this subject IT am of 
opinion that prudence dictates some provis- 
ion for the increase of the army, in the event 
of emergencies not now anticipated. The 
very large increase of forces recently called 
into the ficld by the President othe United 
States may render tt necessary hereafter to ex- 
tend the provisions of the conscript law, so as 
embrace persons between the ave of thirty-five 
and forty-five years. The vigor and eiliciency 
of our present forces, their condition, and 
the skill and ability which distinguish their 
leaders inspire the believe that no further en- 
'rollment will be necessury, but a wise foresight 
‘requires that if a necessity should suddenly be 
'developed during the recess of Congress re- 
| quiring increased forces for our defence, means 
should exist for calling such forces into the 
field, without awaiting the reassembling ofthe 
legislative department of the government. 

In the election and appointment of officers 
for the provisional army, it was to be antici- 
pated that mistakes would be made, and in- 
‘competent officers of all grades introduced 
into the service. Inthe absence of expéri- 
ence, and with no reliable guide for selection, 
executive appointments, as well as elections, 
/have been sometimes unfortunate. The good 
of the service, the interests of our country, 
require that some means be devised for with- 


drawing the commissions of officers who are , 


incompetent for the duties required by the 
position, and I trust that you will find means 
for relieving the army of such officers by 
some mode more. prompt and less wounding 
to their sensibility than judgement of a court 
martial. 

Within a recent period we have effected 
the object so long desired, of anagangement 
for the exchange of prisoners, which is now 
‘being exeeuted by delivery at) the points 
agreed upon, and which svill, it is hoped, 
speedily restore our brave and unfortunate 
countrymen to their places in the ranks of 
the army, from which, by the fortune of war, 
they have for a time been separated. The 
details of this arrangement will be communi- 
cated to you in a special report when further 
progress has been made in their execution, 

Of other particulars concerning the opera- 
tions of the War Department you will be in- 
formed by the Secretary in his report and the 
accompanying documents. 

The report of the Secretary of the Navy 
embraces a statement of the operations and 
present condition of this branch of the public 
service, both afloat and ashore; fhe construc- 
tion and equipment of armed ressels at home 
and abroad, the manufacture of ordinance 
and ordinance stores, the establishinent of work- 
shops and the development of our resources 
of coal and iron, Some legislation seems 
essential for securing crews for vessels. The 
difficulties now experienced on this point are 
fully stated in the Secretary's report, and I 
‘invite your attention to providing a remedy. 
| The report of the Postmaster General dis- 
l¢léses the embarrassments which resulted in 
the postal service from the occupation by the. 
enemy of the Mississippi River and portions 
of the territory of the different States. The 
measures taken by the department for reliev- 
ing these embarrasments, as far as practicable, 
are detailed in the report. [tis a subject of 
congratulation, that, during the ten months 
which ended on the Sist of March last, the 
expenses of the department were largely de- 
creased, while its revenue was augmented, as 
-compared with a corresponding period ending 
on the 30th June, P60, when the postal ser- 
vice for these States was conducted under the 
authority delegated to the United States, 
Suflicient time has net vet clapsed to deter- 
mine whether the measures, heretofore de- 
vised by Congress, will accomplish the end 
of bringing the expenditures of the depart- 
ment within the limit of its own revenues Wy 
the first of March next, as required by the 
coustitution, 

J am happy toinform you that, in spite hoth 
of blandishments and threats, used in profi- 
sion by the agents of the government of the 
United States, the Indian nations within the 
confederacy have remained firm in’ their loy- 
alty and steadfast in the observance of their 
treaty engagements with this government. 
Nor has there fidelity been shaken by the 
fact that, owing to the vacancies in some of 
the oflices of agents and superintendents, 
delay has occurred ine the payments of the 
annuities and allowances to which they are 
entitled. IT would advise some prevision au- 
thorizing payment tobe made by otheroflicers, 
in- the absence of those especially charged 
by lawwith this duty. . 

“We have never-ceasing cause to be grate- 
ful for the favor with which God has protected 
our infant Confederacy. And it 
reverently to return our thanks and) humbly 
to ask of his bounteousness that wisdom which 
is necdful for the performance of the high 
trusts with which we are charged. 

JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


Richmond, Aug., 15, 4862. 


becomes us 


THINGS SOUTH ABOUT THE WAR. 
Lieut. Col. Benedict of the 4th, Excelsior, 
N.Y. Regiment, who has been a prisoner in 
Salisbury, N.C. since the battle of Williams- 
burg, has been exchanged and has arrived 
home. According to the corre spondent of 


the N. Y. Tribune,‘he 


**We are in danger of underrating the 
strength and the efhi ieney of the Rebel army. 
Man for man he believes it to be quite equal 
to ours, because, although them rank and file 
may not be, as raw material, equal to the 
Northmen, they are trained to” bush-fighting, 
the style of wartare which they atlect, and m 
which they force us to meet then, 

They are also, he thinks, beth privates and 
junior officers, better disciplined as regards 
habits of subordination, the same 
which exist at the South, being reproduced 
inthe anny. Onthe other hand, however, 
they show demoralization after a battle, when 
they scatter, every man for himself. In num- 
bers, Col. Benedict) thinks their armies the. 
equals of ours. 

Of the available Unionism of North Caro- 
lina Col. Benedict does not speak hopefully. 
Unionis#s there are, no doubt. But many of 
them have been forced into the Rebel armies 
and will be made to fight. The election of 
Col. Vance as Governor is regarded as a tri- 
umph of the ariny over the civilian interest. 
Col. Benedict saw Vance at Petersburg, 
where his regiment is stationed, and is of the 
opinion that he was hand and glove with ‘the 
Rebel leaders. 

Col. Benedict is another witness to the 
shocking treatment of the Union prisoners. 
Even at Salisbury where they fare the best, 
the bad food and close ‘conutinement in filthy 
rooms were intolerable. Four deaths oe- 
curred in the prison a day for considerable 
periods. At one time twenty were driven 
crazy by their sufferings, but at» Riehmond 
the condition of things was much worse. 

Our sick and wounded soldiers in no con- 
dition to be exchanged with their fellows, 
were lying with no mattress between them 
and the bare tloor, with not a blanket nora 
sheet, and in some cases not even a shirt to 
cover them, with no food but the wretched 
army rations. Our exchanged officers, on 
learning their condition, took up a subscrip- 
tion on their behalf, and gave them their 
blankets and surplus clothing. 

Col. Benedict is cager, and in this he says 


SAVS: 


custes 
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not pass over before that was done. 
Northerners 


hut Englishmen. 
rope would put a stop to the effusion of 
blood, and would make the homes of our 
workingmen happy again. 
these remarks lightly or in haste, and he sub- 
mitted them:to his fellow-countrymen, be- 
lieving that, if acted upon, they would re- 


{¢ ‘heers. | 


Press of Commercial 


he expresses the desire of all who came with 
him from Rebeldom, to get to work again. 
He will command a regiment if he can get 
one, if not, he will resume his old position. 
He says, and in this} too, says that the\oth- 
ers are with him, that the harshest: measures 
toward the Rebels are, the best. He spurns 
conciliation and cries war to the knife. 

He believes in emancipation as a means of 
crushing the rebellion. The slaves, he says, 
are all our friends, show their friendship to- 
ward Union prisoners in all safe ways, and 
will be speedily heard from in response to an 
order of freedom. He would use the freed 
men in all ways in which they can serve. 

The Confiscation and Emancipation act is, 
in Col. Benedict's judgment, the most terri- 
ble sword the North has yet drawn. The 
Rebels wince at it as it stands on the statute 
book, only executed in part as itis. Similar 
views touching the true war policy, all the 
exchanged oflicers, including Col. Corcoran, 
and even Maj? Cassidy and Col. Crocker, are 
understood to hold. 


Foceigqn. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS IN ENGLAND. 

The following extracts from the Queen's 
speech, and from the speeches of Lord Palm- 
erston and Mr. Roebuck, all made after the 
receipt in England of full intelligence of the 
résults of the battles before Richmond, give a 
fair view of the position of the British Gov- 
ernment, and of the different parties there, in 
relation to the present prospects of inter- 
vention. 

The Queen's Speech. 
From the London Times, Aug. 8. 

The paragraph in which the Queen speaks 
of the contest in America will, of course, be 
read with the greatest interest. It states the 
unabated intensity of the Civil War, and the 
fact that the mischiefS of that war lave not 
been confined to America ; but adds that the 
Queen, having from the outset determined to 
take no part in the contest, has seen no rea- 
son to depart from the neutrality to which 
she has steadily adhered. ‘This is only the 
statement of a fact notorious to every one, 
except to the editors of certain American 
newspapers > but if és also calculated to in- 
spire confidence thet the same policy will be 
persevered in, and that when the Queen neat 
meeis her Parliament she will be able to repeat 
to them the same declaration as to her past 
conduct, and to hold out.the same hope as to 
the future. The paradox is undoulstedly 
true, that if we wish to put anend to the con- 
flict, our best course is to abstain from anv 
efforts in that) direction. The very last ac- 
counts from-America show that the ministeri- 
al press is anxious, above all things, to keep 
before the eves of the people the probability 
of foreign intervention. The enrollment of 
new recruits is urged, that the war mav be 
finished before the intervention takes place. 
American pride cannot yet admit that without 
the enrollment of new recruits the war ean- 
not be carried on. We are happy to think 
that this menace of intervention receives no 
countenance whatever from the paragraph in 
the Queen's Message. 

Lord Palmerston’s Speech. 

On August 8 the Mayor of Sheflield gave a 
sumptuous banquet in’ the «Cutleis’ Hall, to 
the members of the Corporation and several 
Minccuished strangers. cAmongethe guests 
were Lord Palmerston and the borough mem- 
bers, Mr. Roebuck and Mer iladtield. 

After the usual loval ‘foadsts, the Mayor 
proposed ** The Health of Lord Palmerston,” 
which was received with much énthusiasm. 

Lord Palmerston, in’ responding, said he 
felt deeply the kind manifestations of wel- 
come which he had met with on entering this 
town. He spoke of the past commercial 
prosperity of the seats of English industry, 
wud then referred in the following manner to 
the American war: 

While, however. they surveyed with pride 
and gratification the productive industry of 
the kingdom, the wealth which it created, 
and the spirit of enterprise and intelligence 
which everywhere appeared, on the other 
hand, they could not but feel deeply grieved 
at the sufferings unhappily intlieted upon a 
portion ofthe industrial classes by canses be- 
yond our control. [Hear, hear.) Yet, 
vreatly as they commisserated that distress, 
greatly as they admired the manly fortitude 
with which it had been endured, anxious as 
they must all be to relieve it, he was per- 
suaded that the good sense of the people of 
England, and the proper feeling even of the 
sullerers themselves, must acknowledee that 
the Government were wise in not) endeavor- 
ie toaim at the relief of that distress by 
measures of war, which, so far from mitight- 

‘ing, would only have ageravated the evil. 
The Government had before thought it) their 
duty to advise thea? Sovereign to. preserve a 
striet and rigid weutrality in that most unhap- 

vy conflict now raging in North America. 
[Cheers.]} Tt was indeed painful to witness 
the loss of life, the wasting of treasure, and 
other sad concomitants of the unfortunate 
contest: but, greatly as¢they might lament 
to see their brethren on the other side of the 
Atlantic suffering much wretchedness, preat- 
ly as we might ourselves feel the evils conse- 
quent upon it, he convinced that the 
course we had pursued was the only course 
which became this country, and thet it had 
ees tired, and would continie to rece ire, he 
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approval and sanction of UhABritish people. 
[Cheers.} AL would hope iat these evils 
must have an end; all must hope that better 
feclings and more . charitable sentiments 
might make way on the other side of the At- 
lantie, and although hitherto there had ap- 
peared no relenting of the animosities of the 
contending parties, we might devoutly pray 
that peace would at length arise out of this 
affiieting war, and that another year might 
not see the continuance of that effusion of 
blood which now deluged the American soil. 
{Loud and prolonged cheers. ] 
Mr. Roebuck’s Speech. 

Mr. Roebuck afterward addressed the 
sembly. Ha¥ing paid a tribute to the late 
Prince Consort, and dilated upon the bene- 
ficial influence of the International Exhibi- 
tion, the honorable gentleman referred to the 
distress in Lancashire. Touching tipon the 
civil war in America, he said be had at first 
looked at the disruption of the Uréon with 
grief, but his present Secling was one of re- 
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of irresponsible and almost ommipotent power, 
was a people that could not be trusted: and 
he regarded the attempt of the North in en- 
deavoring to restore the Union by force as au 


An irresponsible people, possessed 


rmmoaral proceeding folally imeapable of SUCH 
{ and No.” ] Slavery was a 
mere pretense, In the North the fecling 
avatistee black man was, stronger than in 
the South, and if North and South 
reunited to-morrow Slavery would be more 
firmly fixed than ever. America has been in- 
tolerant and overbearing towaml. England, 
and we had on almost every ocCasion given 
up to her. The consequence was seen in the 
affair of the Trent, and if there was 
bright spot on the noble lord's escuteheon it 
was his conduct in dealing with that diffienlty. 
(Cheers.} He looked to Lancashire, and 
would entreat the noble lord to weigh well 
the consequences of what he called * pertect - 
neutrality.” There had not vet been perfect 
neutrality. We were at present supporting 
the North with every means of offense and 
injury to the South. He therefore begged 
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the noble lord deeply to consider whether the 
time had not come for him to be the first in 


Europe to ask the great powers of Europe 


to recognize the ‘Southern Confederacy.— 


[‘*No, no,” and cheers.] Six months would 
The 
would never be our friends. 
The Southerners ire could make “friends, 
They werenot the scum and refuse of Europe, 

A hand held out’ from bn 


He had not made 


jound to our prosperity and our honor, 


Printing House, 36 Kilby 
Streat, Boston. 














